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Stephen Girard, Promoter of the Second Bank of the 
United States 


I 


LTHOUGH historians have described the role of Stephen Girard 
A in the founding of the second Bank of the United States simply as 
that of a heavy investor in its stock, careful examination of the Girard 
papers and other recently discovered documents shows the usual account 
to be entirely inadequate. Actually Girard was one of the moving spirits 
of the Bank from the time of its inception in the minds of a small group 
of American financiers until the period of its mismanagement in 1818. 
Then, as chairman of the stockholders, he was largely influential in effect- 
ing the replacement of the reckless and incompetent Jones leadership with 
the sounder administrations of Langdon Cheves and Nicholas Biddle. 
Girard was a most important influence in the Bank’s early history. He 
purchased a large amount of stock, contributed to the working out of the 
mechanics of operation, aided in obtaining specie from Baring Brothers 
& Company, London, helped determine the form and content of the char- 
ter, did yeoman service in the political battle preceding its founding, and 
struggled mightily, although in vain, to prevent the Bank’s becoming a 
political football in an orgy of speculation. 

After all attempts to obtain a recharter for the first Bank of the United 
States had failed, Girard founded the Bank of Stephen Girard (1812) 
in the hope that his private institution would, in some measure, take the 
place of the national bank. Some central bank, public or private, was in 
his opinion indispensable to the successful conduct of the finances of the 
country. Yet, although profitable, his enteiprise was not destined for 
success. After floating a Sixteen Millions Loan in 1813, the Bank of 
Stephen Girard met with difficulties. Its banknotes were not everywhere 
acceptable and in distant parts of the country were accepted only at depre- 
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ciated values. When competitors presented large accumulations of gov- 
ernment drafts for payment in specie, the fact that his Bank had partici- 
pated in government financing was used as a justification for launching 
vicious attacks on its solidity. The difficulties of transmitting funds 
from one section of the country to another—always a problem—contin- 
ued unabated, while government securities, in which the Bank of Stephen 
Girard was a heavy investor, were at less than cost, and prospects for 
mercantile and financial stability throughout the nation were, to say the 
least, unfavorable. 

During the spring of 1814, plans for a new United States Bank were 
formulated by Stephen Girard, David Parish, and John Jacob Astor. 
These three financiers had been the heaviest individual subscribers to the 
Sixteen Millions Loan of 1813, and, as such, they were now greatly dis- 
tressed by the low quotations on that loan stock and by the generally 
gloomy economic situation. During the early part of 1814 an extensive 
correspondence was carried on by Astor and Girard with Parish acting 
as intermediary and, while many of the details of the negotiations have 
to be sketched in, there is no doubt that plans for a bank were being out- 
lined. Messages among the three promoters were usually enclosed in an 
envelope carried by David Parish and were returned by the same medium 
to the original writer after they had been read. A typical communication 
is mentioned by Parish in a letter to Girard dated March 24, 1814: “En- 
closing note of Mr. Astor which you will please read and return.” 

That the note concerned plans for the projected Bank of the United 
States is proved by Girard’s reply, which expressed doubt that the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature would permit the establishment of such an institu- 
tion in Philadelphia, since the Legislature had but recently authorized the 
establishment of forty-one additional banks in the State. Girard also 
asked for more definitive information as to the prospect of establishing a 
national bank.’ In his reply, Parish concurred with Girard in his hopes 
for the establishment of such a bank and expressed regret at the passage 
of the prohibitive Pennsylvania Banking Act. On March 28 and April 2, 
Parish forwarded two more letters from Astor, the contents of which are 
not known, as they were returned by Girard who commented: “I have 
perused the letter under cover of your note and observe with pleasure the 
progress of your friend. I hope his next [letter] will be even more flatter- 
ing. Should you obtain any more interesting views from that quarter 











i 1 Letters received in 1814, Girard Papers, No. 182. The Girard papers are now the prop- 
erty of Girard College in Philadelphia. 
2 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 13, No. 173. 
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please to communicate them to me. I herewith return the letter in ques- 
tion.’ As he believed Astor “‘to be still sanguine as to the establishment 
of a National Bank,’” and thought that he could do something to further 
its cause, Parish advised Girard on April 5 that if prospects for the Bank 
continued favorable he intended to make the trip to Washington. In this 
letter he also enclosed copies of the debates in Congress’ and more com- 
ments from Astor.° 

When he returned the latest batch of enclosures from Parish, Girard 
expressed himself as fearful that the business of the projected Bank 
would not be settled by Congress during the then current session.’ Parish, 
however, went to Washington and established himself at near-by George- 
town. There he proceeded to devote himself to an extensive lobbying 
campaign. In his numerous reports to Girard on his activities, Parish 
enclosed the notes of Astor. By this time Girard was a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the small group active in the promotion of plans for the Bank. In 
a letter of June 12, Parish detailed the course and tenor of a recent con- 
versation he had had with President Madison and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, George W. Campbell. 

I arrived here on Friday evening. Yesterday I had interviews with the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury. With the latter I had a full dis- 
cussion of the proposed operation, explaining to him our views and assuring 
him of the disposition which was felt on our part to forward by all means in 
our power the fiscal operations of the Government. 

He was candid and open and appeared desirous that an arrangement mu- 
tually satisfactory and advantageous should be entered into, and assured me 
of the readiness of the Government to accommodate us in so far as lay in their 
power. 

As our conversation only embraced the general outline of the plan, I said 
nothing specific as to terms, which I will discuss at another interview. Mr. 
Astor holds himself in readiness to set out for Philadelphia, and I shall write 
him to confer with you on the proposition, which I shall transmit to you on 
Thursday next.® 


The lobbying and conferring of Girard, Astor, and Parish were largely 
in vain, for the Congress adjourned without having taken any action in 
the matter of the Bank. 


3 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 13, No. 177. 

* Letters received in 1814, No. 192. 

® Mr. Grundy of Pennsylvania introduced a trial balloon for the bank in the House of 
Representatives. 

® Letters received in 1814, Nos. 207, 208. 

7 Tbid., No. 214. 

8 Letters received in 1814, No. 285. 
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II 


With the coming of autumn and the prospect of Congress’s reconven- 
ing, the proponents of a national bank again set their forces in motion. 
On August 15, Astor wrote to Girard: 


... There is no doubt that the Congress will in the early part of the session 
take up the National Bank, which now appears to have been indispensable. 
Its capital will be $30,000,000 and its nctes not tender, except in payments to 
the government, but the bank must be protected from paying specie until 
after the war... .° 


At this moment, a fourth and highly important character, Alexander 
James Dallas, entered the behind-the-scenes negotiations. After a confer- 
ence with Girard on October 2, Dallas met Parish. Following these inter- 
views, Parish set out for New York to consult with Astor,” and from 
there for Washington to await the arrival of Dallas.” As all negotiations 
were conducted verbally and with the greatest secrecy, what was said can- 
not be ascertained. There were no witnesses and no secretaries to keep 
minutes of the proceedings, but from the context of known letters it can 
safely be deduced that the groundwork for the second Bank of the United 
States was laid at these conferences. Special importance may, in fact, be 
attached to the conferences because, when Alexander J. Dallas finally ar- 
rived in Washington on October 6, he came as the new Secyetary of the 
Treasury replacing the incompetent George W. Campbell. His appoint- 
ment followed his having been admitted to the confidence of Astor, Par- 
ish, and Girard, who had just been campaigning to the limit of their ener- 
gies and influence in behalf of a new national bank. 

Since the departure for Europe of the able Albert Gallatin as a peace 
commissioner, the Treasury Department had been in none too capable 
hands. It was subjected to the inefficiency of William Jones from June, 
1813, to February, 1814, and to the equally unsatisfactory management 
of George W. Campbell from February to October, 1814. When Camp- 
bell resigned, the President appointed Alexander J. Dallas. The tasks 
confronting him were Herculean. Before setting out for Washington, 
Dallas sent Girard his tentative plan for a national bank, asking for his 
criticism with the words: “Favor me with your advice on the enclosed 
sketch.’”’ From this, it seems probable that the Girard-Astor-Parish com- 





® Letters received in 1814, No. 354. 

10 Letters received in 1814, Nos. 392, 393 passim. 
11 Letters received in 1814, No. 405. 

12 Letters received in 1814, No. 302. 
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bination had confided their views on a bank to Dallas, who, with his supe- 
rior legal ability, undertook to frame a plan that would stand some chance 
of passage through Congress. 

The plan drawn up by Dallas contemplated a bank established at Phila- 
delphia under a thirty-year charter and with four branch banks in key 
cities authorized to conduct business in much the same manner as the 
mother bank. The capital was to be $50,000,000,” three fifths to be owned 
by private subscribers and two fifths by the Government. Private sub- 
scribers were to pay for their shares one tenth in specie and nine tenths in 
stock of the United States, payable in three installments. The govern- 
ment subscription was to be paid in United States six-per-cent securities. 
A board of fifteen directors was provided for, five of whom were to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, the remaining ten by the 
stockholders. The directors were to select other officers of the bank and 
of its branches. The notes, discounts, and deposits of the bank were to be 
exempt from taxation, while its notes, payable in specie, were to be at all 
times acceptable in making payments to the United States. Congress was 
not to establish any other bank during the term of the charter.” 

In his letter to Dallas, dated October 6, 1814, Girard made several 
important criticisms of the plan, none of which was immediately accepted 
by Dallas. Six versions of the original Dallas plan went into the legisla- 
tive mill, but it was not until 1816 that an acceptable bill was passed by 
both houses of Congress and approved by the President. In the successful 
enactment—the charter of the second Bank of the United States—many 
of Girard’s suggestions of October 6, 1814, appear, either modified or 
in their original form.” 

Article Six of the Dallas plan provided that the $20,000,000 govern- 
ment subscription should grow out of a loan from the proposed bank. 
Girard suggested that this be changed to a subscription by the Govern- 
ment, to be paid in six-per-cent stock, and that the Bank be empowered to 
make a loan of $20,000,000 to the Government at a subsequent date.” 
This dual suggestion of Girard’s was later embodied in Section Six of 
the charter, which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe 
either in stock or in gold, and was incorporated in Article Three of the 





13 Cf, Astor’s prediction that the capital would be $30,000,000. Letters received in 1814, 
No. 354. 

14 Stephen Girard’s Bank Letters, October, 1814. 

15 Stephen Girard’s copy, Act of Incorporation of the Bank of the United States. 

16 Girard to Dallas, October 6, 1814, unclassified ms. 
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directors’ by-laws as adopted at the stockholders’ meeting of January, 
1817, excepting that no limit was set on the amount of the loan.” 

The Dallas plan originally contained no provision that obligated the 
Government to deposit in the national Bank funds obtained from duties, 
taxes, and other payments. Girard urged the inclusion of such a provision, 
which later became Section Sixteen of the Act of Incorporation.” Girard 
also believed that it was not wise to place any limit on the amount of bank 
notes that could be issued.” In effect, this was the meaning of Section 
Eleven, Article Eight, of the charter, which, while it limited the total 
debts of the Bank to $35,000,000, allowed Congress to lift this restric- 
tion at will by specific enactment.” 

In regard to the sale of the securities that would be paid in as subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock, Girard was of the opinion that “the National 
Bank should not be permitted to dispose of, or sell any of the six per cent 
stock which will form a part of the capital until Peace is finally concluded, 
and then to sell only one half, and to retain the other half until it is re- 
deemed by the government . . . this restriction will facilitate future 
loans.” This safeguard to the credit of the United States, virtually as 
Girard had conceived it, was finally drafted into Section Five of the char- 
ter, which provided that: 


It shall be lawful for the United States to redeem the funded debt sub- 
scribed to the capital of said bank at the rates aforesaid, in such sums, and at 
such times as shall be expedient . . .; it shall be lawful for said bank to sell... 
the funded debt subscribed to the capital of said bank, provided always, that 
they shall sell no more than two millions of dollars in any one year, nor sell 
any part thereof without previously giving notice of their intention to the 
Secretary of the Treasury ... for the period of fifteen days at least, at the 
current price... .” 


For many years, Girard’s last suggestion, which was never adopted, 
was not an important omission ; but during the Jacksonian assault on the 
Bank, one of the points of contention revolved around the question of 
sale of the government stock. Its presence might at least have eliminated 
some of the bitterness that divided the nation. Girard’s suggestion was 
that the stock of the national Bank should be protected by a regulation 





17 Act of Incorporation of the Bank of the United States. 
18 [bid. 

18 Girard to Dallas, October 6, 1814. 

2° Act of Incorporation of the Bank of the United States. 
21 Girard to Dallas, October 6, 1814. 

22 Act of Incorporation of the Bank of the United States. 
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that would forbid the United States, until the expiration of the Bank’s 
charter, to dispose of any of the Bank shares it held. This proposal, how- 
ever, was not incorporated in the final text of the enactment. 

It is remarkable that Girard, in his list of criticisms, suggested reme- 
dies for some of the identical weaknesses in the original Dallas plan that 
Catterall, with all the advantages of complete records and hindsight to 
aid him,” applied one hundred years later. The castigation brought by 
Catterall, who condemned the Dallas plan as a monstrous scheme for 
raising money for the Government, was promoted by the lack of pro- 
vision for government responsibility in the proposed institution, the 
omission of an article providing for proper specie reserve, the failure to 
require specie payments, and the absence of a requirement for govern- 
ment deposits.” 

While most politicians recognized the necessity for prompt action on 
the bank question, in order to avert disaster to the nation’s economic sys- 
tem, agreement on a bill was nevertheless difficult to achieve. After the 
sixth attempt to reach a satisfactory compromise had failed, Henry Clay, 
the Speaker of the House, went to John C. Calhoun, the great nullifier, 
and prevailed on him to offer the bill, which, because of the prestige of 
Calhoun’s support, was finally passed. Congress accepted a revised ver- 
sion of the original Dallas bill, revamped by the removal of objectionable 
features and the addition of clauses arising from suggestions made by 
Girard and others, and there finally emerged a charter remarkably simi- 
lar to that of the first Bank of the United States. 


III 


The whole scheme of a national bank as planned by Girard, Astor, and 
Parish was condemned by Daniel Webster as “a project calculated only 
for the benefit of the holders of the stock issued since the war.”” This is 
probably a fairly correct statement of at least part of the motive under- 
lying the activity of the Girard-Astor-Parish combine, although, at this 
late date, it is difficult to see why any such project on the part of the own- 
ers of government securities should be considered reprehensible so long 
as it involved their utilization for legitimate purposes only, of which, at 





28 Catterall is generally recognized as the leading authority on the second Bank of the 
United States. 

24R. C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 1903), 11. 

25 Fletcher Webster, ed., The Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1857), I, 247. 
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the time, a national bank was certainly one.” It is more likely that Web- 
ster’s opposition was based on political considerations rather than on any 
high patriotic concept. There is no doubt that Girard sincerely desired 
peace both as a merchant and as a banker. There is also no reason to dis- 
parage his wholehearted efforts to replace the ramshackle, inefficient, 
crazy-quilt economic patchwork, woven by the Republicans, by one that 
would let people work, save, and plan. 

Proceeding to the organization of the Bank, Dallas promptly wrote 
Girard informing him that he was to be named commissioner for receiv- 
ing subscriptions at Philadelphia, and asked if he would prefer to be 
named a director of the Bank by the Government or by the stockholders.” 
The letter is marked “private and confidential,” as were most of Dallas’s 
letters to Girard about this time.~ The promptness of Girard’s and also 
of Astor’s appointment to the Board of Directors leads to several con- 
clusions : 


1. That the Girard-Astor-Parish combine was the prime mover in the 
chain of events leading to the establishment of the Bank. 

2. That Dallas’s appointment to the Cabinet was also part of the 
scheme, probably engineered by Girard and Astor. 

3. That the motives behind the campaign for the Bank combined a de- 
sire for general economic stabilization with a hope of putting to use the 
large blocks of United States stock held by Girard, Astor, and Parish. 

4. That Girard and Astor, with their friends, hoped to dominate the 
Bank of the United States. 


Girard believed that the short-term possibilities for a quick revival of 
trade, hoped for by many, might lead to disappointment. In a letter to 
John Stoney, his Charleston agent, he said: 


26 Girard, writing at the time of the failure of the first Dallas plan, in a letter to his 
friend, C. Jared Ingersoll, a member of the House of Representatives, placed a typically 
Gallic interpretation on the opposition of Webster and others, saying: “I am extremely 
sorry the House of Representatives have not adopted Mr. Dallas plan of a National Bank. 
It is to be regretted that jealousy or some other sinister cause against that class of wealthy 
citizens who have loaned their money to the government will induce gentlemen to reject 
the best mode of consolidating the credit of the U. S., an event which alone can force an 
honorable peace.” Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 13, No. 250, November 25, 1814. 

27 Girard was appointed to the Board of Directors of the Bank of the United States by 
President Madison, pursuant to an Act of Congress of April 10, 1816. His commission 
was signed by Madison on April 26, 1816, and renewed by President Monroe for the year 
1817. Girard resigned his post in January, 1818. Of course, his service as commissioner 
ceased with the completion of the stock subscription, but he remained active as chairman 
of the stockholders for many years, a position he still held in 1831, the year of his death. 

28 Letters received in 1816, No. 262, April 2, 1816. 
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Money is extremely scarce in this city, where our merchants have gener- 
ally overtraded themselves, and our Banks reduced their discounts. Hopes 
are entertained that immediately after the organization of the Bank of the 
United States our commerce will obtain a peculiar relief from that institution. 
I am afraid that many of them will be disappointed.” 


Taking the long-range view of expectations for prosperous times in the 
United States, Girard was more optimistic, as the following excerpt from 
a letter to his friend, Alexander Baring, the London banker, shows: 


... In regard to the finances of this country, their present and future pros- 
pect offers a variety of resources which in the course of ten years of tran- 
quillity will enable our government to extinguish the national debt without 
another loan. ... American stock will soon be at par for specie, particularly 
after 21 millions are placed to the credit of the capital stock of the Bank of 
the United States. . . . If the operations are conducted in the usual way it 
will net a considerable dividend and encourage speculation [expansion ? | 
.... Its success will depend on the prudence of its Directors.*° 


Immediately after the successful passage of the bank bill, David Parish 
returned to Europe. In France a large loan was negotiated, with the pro- 
ceeds of which the new regime hoped to rehabilitate the country. This 
loan, made on terms generally considered exorbitant, was taken up by a 
group of English bankers. The leading lender in the syndicate was Baring 
Brothers & Company, and the leading behind-the-scenes negotiator was 
David Parish. From Paris, the headquarters of his new lobbying activi- 
ties, Parish wrote Girard, congratulating him on the founding of the new 
Bank of the United States: “I cannot but again express my warmest 
wishes for the success of your great Bank, and of you in particular, who 
have contributed so largely to its institution.” 

The commissioners for receiving subscriptions to the United States 
Bank met on May 1, 1816, at Stephen Girard’s Bank to consider their ap- 
pointed task. One of the first items of business was the request of the 
Baltimore commissioners for mutual agreement on the date on which 
subscriptions would be made.” If the date set was not far enough ahead, 
it would not be possible for many persons desirous of subscribing to sup- 
ply themselves with money or stock with which to pay the first installment 
of their subscription. Girard was strongly in favor of setting a day at 





29 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 15, No. 323, September 26, 1816. 
30 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 15, No. 323. 

31 Letters received in 1817, No. 731, August, 1817. 

32 Letters received in 1816, No. 339A. 

33 Letters received in 1816, No. 415. 
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least sixty days after the date of the advertisement, and at last won his 
point, with the result that July 4 was agreed upon as the day when general 
subscriptions would be received.™ 

As four fifths of the subscription was to be payable in United States 
securities, Girard’s large holdings of stock of the Loan of 1813 now stood 
him in good stead. As he anticipated taking a large block of the stock of 
the new Bank, he decided to buy more Loan stock if it could be obtained. 
This decision leads one to assume that Girard’s endeavors to have the 
subscription date advanced by the commissioners were probably actuated 
by primarily selfish considerations, for, having gained time, he now con- 
ducted a widespread buying campaign, but with little success. In Rich- 
mond his offers of 96 for government securities met with only meager 
response.” From one John Davidson $10,000 of the stock was obtained,” 
while his Richmond representatives, on June 11, reported the purchase of 
$9,600 more but warned Girard that there was little time to spare, al- 
though they would try to buy more if it could be had.” 

When the day for initial subscriptions arrived, Girard purchased 3,000 
shares in the Bank, paying $15,000 in silver and the balance of $75,000 
in government securities, principally in three per cents, accepted at 65. 

Reports of the progress of the subscription in cities all over the nation 

were received by Girard. Caesar A. Rodney reported $600,000 sub- 
scribed at Wilmington, Delaware, a very good amount for a small town.” 
Other places were not so successful in placing the stock. If the men of 
small resources would not or could not take up the full subscription, there 
were others in the country who were planning to supply the deficiency. 
Girard forecast the probable shortage and anticipated his subsequent 
$3,000,000 subscription in a letter to his Charleston correspondent, John 
Stoney : 
... We have not yet received from New Orleans the subscriptions to the 
Bank, but it is supposed it will not exceed 3000 shares. In that case the sub- 
scription to the Capital Stock will be short about $3,000,000 which will be 
filled up with great rapidity. . . .*° 


William Gray, the wealthy and famous New England merchant, was 
also watching the subscription with keen interest. His ideas on that sub- 





34 Letters received in 1816, No. 455. 

35 Letters received in 1816, No. 482. 

86 Letters received in 1816, No. 512. 

87 Letters received in 1816, No. 501. 

38 Subscription Book, Bank of the United States. Also Journal for 1816. 
89 Letters received in 1816, No. 605. 

* Letter Book No. 15, No. 263, August 17, 1816. 
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ject were communicated to Girard’s Boston correspondent, P. P. De- 
grand; “The balance of subscriptions,” he was quoted as saying, ‘“‘should 
be taken by capitalists. Some of us, Stephen Girard, William Gray and a 
few others should subscribe the balance.’””* In response to this message, 
Girard wrote Degrand, enclosing a favorable answer for Gray: 


... Please to present my respects to William Gray, to advise him in case of 
need I will be glad to co-operate with him and any other gentlemen towards 
the interest you mention. Should it happen that the twenty-eight millions are 
not subscribed I am disposed to give every aid which will accelerate the or- 
ganization and operation of that indispensible institution . . . should I ven- 
ture an opinion on the subject. . . I would say that it will be in operation 
within the time limit set by law... .? 


In the postscript of his reply to Girard, Degrand gave Gray’s answer, 
saying that “he [Gray] is much gratified with the contents of your letter 
and will be glad to co-operate with you.” 

Since much of the specie offered in payment of the subscriptions was 
foreign silver, the commissioners decided to accept it by weight rather 
than by face value, an action that served to bring coin out of hiding and 
make it circulate freely, thus displacing much of the small fractional cur- 
rency then widely in use. On the other hand, the decision to weigh the 
coin often resulted in a drop in its value of from ten to fifteen per cent. 
Ina letter to Dallas, Girard informed him of this condition : “It is a good 
time to promote the circulation of small change. At all times you will find 
me ready.’ In a succeeding letter to David Parish, now in Hamburg, 
Girard wrote of Dallas’s efforts to reintroduce specie payments : 


... The Secretary of the Treasury has in his polite way invited the banks of 
the seaboard to pay specie commencing the first of October, when all pay- 
ments from five dollars down must be in specie, otherwise the notes of the 
banks who do not comply will not be received in payment of the revenue.*° 


Because of their inherently weak condition, the State banks would not, 
probably could not, cooperate with Dallas in his efforts to stabilize eco- 
nomic conditions. It was necessary for the Secretary to set three separate 
dates for resumption, and he succeeded only after the Convention of Sea- 
board Banks voted favorably on the question. Girard’s Bank was a party 





41 Letters received in 1816, No. 663. 

42 Letter Book No. 14, No. 243, July 24, 1816. 

43 Letters received in 1816, No. 654. 

44 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 14, No. 227, June 16, 1816. 
45 Tbid., No. 246, August 5, 1816. 
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to this convention.“ While even before its formal opening the Bank of 
the United States contributed immeasurably to the general economic wel- 
fare by effecting the restoration of specie circulation, Girard had helped 
it to do so by supplying and putting into circulation large quantities of 
silver and gold coin. The shortage of coin in the United States was caused 
by hoarding and, to a great extent in the seaport towns, by the custom of 
insurance companies of lending large sums of specie to merchants en- 
gaged in the China trade. This specie, purchased at a considerable ad- 
vance, was immediately exported to the Orient and there used to finance 
the purchase of commodities which when imported at Philadelphia were 
in turn sold for specie if possible, and so occasioned a further drain on 
the meager supply of metal current in the United States at that time. 

Until very late in life, Girard always maintained a large supply of spe- 
cie at his bank.” While this enhanced Girara’s personal reputation as a 
wealthy man, it also was of great value to the nation, for he was continu- 
ally augmenting his reserve by importations from Europe, usually taken 
on at Lisbon by his ships on their return to America. On a single day, 
March 10, 1817, at the time of the reintroduction of specie payments 
throughout the country, he wrote a letter to Bulkley & Company, of Lis- 
bon, in which he told of the receipt of $150,000 from Holland via his 
ship Montesquieu, of his expected receipt of $100,000 via the Voltaire, 
and ordered from the Lisbon firm $80,000 more to be held for the ship 
North America. In concluding Girard said : 


... Should you by unforeseen circumstances have been prevented from ob- 
taining the dollars** requested by my last ship it will not greatly inconveni- 
ence me, as I have an ample supply for the operations of my Bank. .. .” 


As prescribed by the Act of Congress, the commissioners of the new 
Bank kept the subscription books open for a period of twenty days. The 
Act also provided that, in case of a deficiency, the commissioners at Phila- 
delphia” were to reopen the books and take the subscriptions necessary to 
fill the capital stock of the bank. When the twenty days had elapsed with 
a shortage of $3,000,000, the books were reopened in the rooms of 





46R. C. H. Catterall, 18. 

47 To the surpise of Girard’s executors, his Bank held only $60,000 in specie at the time 
of his death. The State Books of the Bank show this to have been the only time when the 
supply of silver and gold was insufficient to meet all reasonable demands. 

48 Spanish dollars; Spanish doubloons were also a favorite form of specie imported by 
Girard. 

49 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 14, No. 245, and passim. 

50 Girard had often insisted that the mother bank must be at Philadelphia and doubtless 
already had in mind his scheme of domination. 
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Girard’s bank, on August 26, 1816. According to Girard’s testimony in 
the case of J. W. McCullough v. Stephen Girard, this is what happened : 


In the forenoon of the 26 August the Subscription Books to the Capital 
Stock of the Bank of the United States was reopen (sic) to receive subscrip- 
tions for the deficiency ; at the hour appointed for that purpose several per- 
sons subscribed and I also subscribed for the remainder, amounting to 29736 
shares on which I paid the first instalment amounting to $148,680 in specie 
and $743,400 in funded debt of the United States, together $802,080.°* 


On the following day, seemingly by prearrangement, Girard trans- 
ferred to ten firms and individuals 18,664 of the shares he had just pur- 
chased. Among the transferees were many individuals to whom Girard 
had similarly transferred the bulk of his stock of the Loan of 1813; 
namely, John Jacob Astor, R. and J. Bolton, Savage and Dugan, John 
Savage, McEwen, Hale and Davidson, Charles Graff, Joshua Lippincott, 
B. and H. Bohlen.” 

That this act was prearranged and carefully executed is further indi- 
cated by a letter from George Harrison, Navy Agent at Philadelphia, 
who had wanted to subscribe and was prevented by the swiftness with 
which Girard took up the deficiency. Harrison complained: “I was pre- 
pared with $9,250 in specie and the necessary six per cent stocks... . I 
was on the point to present myself when Mr. Simpson told me all was 
taken.”’* To this Girard replied bluntly that he had allowed his friends to 
take more than he had intended, and that he had decided to keep what was 
left—a virtual admission of his well-prepared strategy.” 

Ina letter to David Parish in March, 1817, Girard tacitly admitted the 
plan to control the Bank when he gave as his reasons for subscribing to 
so large an amount his determination : 


1. To promote the early operation of that indispensable institution, 

2. To prevent the increase in the multiplicity of proxies already accu- 
mulated, so as to give more votes to 31 shares than to one who owned 
upwards of 20,000.” 

In this same letter Girard told Parish that he expected the profits to be 
enormous; that if the Bank were properly managed, it would not be 
rivaled by any bank in the world. He warned of the need for prudence in 





51 Letters received in 1817, No. 1620. 

52 Transfer Book of the Bank of the United States. 
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54 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 14, No. 271. 
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the management of the Bank, especially in view of the well-known ten- 
dencies of Americans toward overexpansion.” The leaders of the Bank, 
he said, should be “non-political, non-speculative, independent, industri- 
ous citizens of the United States, owners of over 200 shares of stock.”” 


IV 


Although Girard and his colleagues had been successful in executing 
their plans thus far, their grasp on the Bank was soon to be shaken by a 
variety of attacks. The election of directors and officers on October 29, 
1816, skillfully manipulated by the William Jones faction, was far from 
satisfactory to Girard. So sure was he of impending difficulties for the 
Bank, if he could not muster sufficient strength within the various offices 
to restrain the speculating element, that he instructed John Stoney, in 
Charleston, to look about him for opportunities of disposing of several 
thousand shares of Bank stock. His bitter disappointment is evident in 
this letter to Stoney : 


Intrigue and corruption has framed a ticket for twenty directors of the 
United States Bank, who appear to have been selected for the purpose of 
securing the Presidency for Mr. Jones, the Cashier’s office for Jonathan 
Smith and for other pecuniary views, our election is decided, although Mr. 
Jacob Astor of New York and I have obtained after the election was open 
that the name of Thomas Willing of this city and James Lloyd of Boston 
should be inserted, yet there are still people whose occupations, moral char- 
acter or pecuniary situation will not inspire confidence. 

I hope the stockholders, both Federalist and Republican, will in the future 
trust their votes in the hands of independent persons who have no other ob- 
ject in view but that of said Bank. 

Should you or any of your friends or acquaintances be desirous to send 
their proxies to me for voting in the January election I advise them to do so 
as soon as possible. 

My interest is of some magnitude. I will endeavor to act in conjunction 
with some of my capitalist friends in selecting the most independent, the most 
prudent and qualified gentlemen and support them at the next election. 

Advise me of the price of the stock of the Bank. If things should turn out 
as I am fearful I may send you a few thousand shares . . . to be disposed of at 
your market. 





56 Thid. 
57 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 17, No. 171. 
58 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 14, No. 336, October 29, 1816. 
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The manner in which the politicians seized control of the Bank and 
elected their men to its offices is illustrated in a note from Girard to Astor, 
replying to Astor’s request that Girard enlist the support of Major Pierce 
Butler in behalf of Richard Thompson as director of the New York 
branch: 


I am extremely sorry to inform you that your friend Mr. Richard Thomp- 
son has not been elected. One Mr. Jenkins of your city had a great majority 
of votes. The father-in-law of Commodore Decatur has been elected the 
Cashier of the Norfolk branch. The Directors which are in the minority are 
not in the secret. Things are generally arranged and fixed in due time. The 
stock of the Bank is pretty flat and I fear will yet waste, until it will receive a 
powerful help, particularly since that institution has lost her most valuable 
friend, who I shall regret as long as I live.” 


When the time for the election came, Girard, on advice of his political 
friends, deserted the Willing and Lloyd ticket and abandoned whatever 
hope he had had of placing his friend George Simpson in the cashier’s 
office. Against his judgment he voted for William Jones for president of 
the Bank. John Myers, a leading Baltimore merchant and Republican 
said, ‘‘Baltimore is disgusted with the conduct of the election of officers 
and is in accord with Stephen Girard.” 

As it was part of the plan for the Bank of the United States that a num- 
ber of branches should be established throughout the nation, it became 
necessary to make rules and regulations for the government of those 
branches, and the power to do so was vested in the board of directors.” 
Among the papers of Stephen Girard appears a document entitled 
“Regulations for establishing the Offices of Discount and Deposit of 
the Bank of the United States. Philadelphia, 13th of December 1816; 
or, Plan for establishing Branch Banks and their Operations, by Stephen 
Girard.” These rules compiled by Girard were to a great extent em- 
bodied in the “Regulations” adopted by the directors for the government 
of the branches, which are to be found in Girard’s personal copy of the 
Act of Incorporation of the Bank of the United States.“ Those of 
Girard’s proposed regulations that were finally adopted by the Board and 





59 Alexander James Dallas, who resigned his post as Secretary of the Treasury in No- 
vember, 1816, returned to his law practice in Philadelphia. He died at the age of 57, on 
January 16, 1817. 

6 Letters received in 1816, No. 941. 

61 Act of Incorporation of the Bank of the United States. 
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incorporated into the official rules for the government of the branches 
include: 

A provision for discounting negotiable notes for a period not exceed- 
ing sixty days, providing the notes were endorsed by two responsible 
residents of the place of application, payment of such advances to be made 
either in specie or notes of the Bank of the United States at the option of 
the branch.” | 

A provision for the payment of notes and bills when due in specie or 
notes of the Bank of the United States, whichever should be more con- 
venient to the payer. This regulation, when included in the official rules, 
was amended to permit payments in notes of banks that redeemed their 
notes for specie.” 

A regulation that notes received in payment of the revenue of the 
United States, when such notes were issued by State banks, be exchanged 
at least once a week at the State bank of issue for specie or notes of the 
Bank of the United States.” 

A provision that branches should keep no account with any of the State 
banks. While not specifically mentioned, this proviso was implicit in 
Article XXV. 

A requirement for the payment of deposits of specie or notes of the 
Bank of the United States, either in notes or specie, “as the deposit may 
be.” 

A provision that applicants for discount be informed that payments 
would be made in notes of the Bank of the United States and receivable 
in the same.” 

Offices of the branches, being agents of the mother bank, were to make 
their operations conform to the instructions that they should from time 
to time receive from it.” 

If the offices of discount and deposit were run according to the princi- 
ples enumerated, Girard believed they would: 


Prevent the offices from being run for specie by companies or others dis- 
posed to do so. 

Place the offices of the branches . . . on a safe footing, facilitate their opera- 
tions, and if prudently conducted, consolidate their credit. 





4 Act of Incorporation of the Bank of the United States, Articles XII and XV. 
85 Ibid. 

66 Tbid., Articles XXIV and XXV. 

87 Tbid., Articles V and XXV. 

68 Tbid., Articles XXV, XXVI, and XXVII. 

69 Tbid., Articles XXV, XXVI, and XXVII. 
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Keep in constant circulation . . . a considerable sum of the Notes of the 
Bank of the United States. 

It will be an immense source of specie for the Bank of the United States 
and will procure for the people of the United States that much desired and 
general circulating medium, intended by the Law which has created the 
Bank.” 

Invaluable to an understanding of the founding of the second Bank of 
the United States and Girard’s role in the proceedings is a short manu- 
script by him entitled, “Remarks on the Subject of Offices of Discount 
and Deposit, and of the Bank of the United States.” From this it appears 
that Girard recommended that a committee should report rules and regu- 
lations for the general government of the offices. This idea became a part 
of the charter. He also suggested that the operation of the branches at 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Charleston be delayed until after Feb- 
ruary 20, 1817, when the specie circular would compel all banks to pay in 
specie. The Convention of Seaboard Banks rendered the delay unneces- 
sary and, as we have seen, Girard’s Bank was a party to the Convention. 

Other recommendations made by Girard in his “Remarks” placed 
restrictions on the subscribers to the Bank stock, and all of these were 
later incorporated either into the charter, the ‘““Rules and Regulations for 
the Bank of the United States,” or the “Regulations for the Offices of 
Discount and Deposit.” The first of these provided that the offices of dis- 
count and deposit should not receive the second or third installment due 
on the stock, except in specie or funded debt of the United States, which 
became Section Three of the Act of Incorporation. The second forbade 
the making of any discount or accommodation to the drawer or endorser 
of bills or notes, who had not paid his second or third installment accord- 
ing to law, which became Section Two, Article XIII, of the Act of Incor- 
poration. The third recommendation provided that all the funded debt of 
the United States subscribed on account of stock of the Bank of the United 
States, received either by the commissioners of the Bank or by any office 
of discount and deposit, be turned over to the Bank of the United States 
at Philadelphia, excepting an amount of specie to be retained to form the 
capital of the offices of discount and deposit. This became Article XV of 
the “Regulations for the Offices of Discount and Deposit.” 

Girard’s last remark “‘on the Subject of the Bank of the United States” 
provided that loans to subscribers of stock be granted on the security of 
stock of the Bank of the United States, funded debt of the United States, 


70 “Remarks on the Subject of Offices of Discount and Deposit, and of the Bank of the 
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gold or silver bullion or other precious articles of small bulk. This final 
recommendation, which became Section Four of the “Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Bank of the United States,” applied a modicum of regulation 
to a practice that was widely used to extend the period of payment and 
greatly encouraged purchase of stock for purposes of speculation. As 
brought out in the Congressional investigation of 1819, millions of dol- 
lars of such loans were extended to purchasers of stock. Girard himself 
took advantage of the privilege when, in the name of his clerk, Mr. J. H. 
Rober jot, he subscribed to 4,000 shares and had Rober jot discount a note 
with the Bank of the United States, using the partly paid for stock as 
collateral.” 
V 


Although he had a considerable share in framing many of the policies 
of the Bank of the United States, Girard was far from satisfied with its 
charter. He particularly objected to the provision that forbade the reélec- 
tion of more than three fourths of the directors, thus retiring experienced 
and possibly reliable men, and he objected to the ruling of the directors 
which empowered the branches to issue their own notes. In a letter to 
John Stoney of Charleston, January 7, 1817, he wrote at some length of 
his attitude toward the organization of the Bank and his hopes of seeing 
some of its weaknesses rectified : 


I have attentively perused your remarks respecting the Bank of the United 
States and its branches and I accord with you as respects the result of its 
operations, which will no doubt place that precious institution on a most un- 
favorable footing, unless a prompt remedy is applied to the disease. If the law 
which has created that institution is strictly adhered to by prudent men it will 
be of incalculable advantage to the people and the government of the United 
States. In regard to that part which directs the annual change of one fourth 
the Directors I agree with you in the principle that every person who con- 
ducts himself properly should not be removed and presume that by applying 
to Congress an amendment to that law would be obtained. 

The Bank having adopted the plan to furnish her offices of Discount with 
branch notes, instead of the bank notes of the Bank of the United States only, 
that institution will be placed on the footing of common state banks who pay 
specie on their notes, except for a larger capital and the collection of the 
Revenue of the United States . . . if the directors of the State Banks conduct 
their business with prudence they will retain the business of their institutions 
and disentangle themselves from the bad ones, and keep control of that 
branch which will be established in their neighborhood. 
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The foregoing opinion is for your government only and I therefore beg 
that you will keep it between ourselves. 

Having a considerable interest in the Bank I must naturally feel friendly 
disposed towards that institution, therefore if I live twelve months more I 
intend to use all my activity, means and influence to change and replace the 
majority of directors with honest and independent men, no matter if I am 
personally acquainted with them or not. 

Several persons are soliciting proxies for the sole purpose of placing their 
friends in the direction, and in this manner they sacrifice their trust. Should 
any of my friends put their trust in me I will endeavor to do my duty. 

Being informed that my independent conduct was not quite agreeable to 
some of the directors, I had decided to resign, but I will sacrifice a little more 
of my time and endeavor to do my duty.” 


According to what Stoney had heard in Charleston, the local banks of 
the South feared the establishment of the branches of the Bank of the 
United States, thinking that they would lose their specie to the branches.” 
Girard was confident that the Southern State banks had nothing to fear 
from the branches if the plan of the directors for issuing branch notes 
should be carried out. Girard predicted the weakness of the branch 
banks, saying : “The capital of all the branches of the Bank will be formed 
with [but] little specie, some funded debt of the United States which they 
cannot sell, and branch notes instead of the notes of the Bank of the 
United States, pay” in Philadelphia.’ 

Stoney also believed that if the plan criticized by Girard were put in 
effect the Bank would do little good, as it would be “merely a party bank, 
rather than one for the general welfare.’”” Most of the onus for the un- 
sound banking plans was placed on William Jones, the president of the 
Bank, for as Stoney wrote, ‘““Mr. Jones is known as a man of no solid 
means and will add no might to the Bank. He has accepted favors making 
him dependent on party.’ 

Another step taken by the directors aroused the ire of Girard, Astor, 
and Stoney—that permitting the Bank and its branches to discount the 
notes of the stockholders for the purpose of facilitating the payment of 
the second specie installment of the holders of the partly paid for stock.” 
The only collateral for the loan would be the partly paid up stock; the 

72 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 15, No. 7. 

78 Letters received in 1817, No. 76, January 23. 
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Bank would pay its notes in other notes of the Bank of the United States, 
receivable on the same basis as specie—a practice which Girard wryly 
branded as “‘the renewal of the expired accommodation by a second note 
which would be called a negotiable note.” This very step was one which 
came under Congressional scrutiny and was subjected to great criticism 
at the time of the Congressional inquiry of February, 1819, when it was 
brought out that there had been $8,000,000 of such discounts.” 

The plan of the directors to issue branch notes was later changed by a 
supplementary bank bill of which Girard was apprised by Benjamin 
Morgan, a member of the House of Representatives. In the revision, 
branch banks were empowered to pay specie on notes issued by the mother 
bank.* The compromise defeated its own purpose, as the branches were 
forced thereafter to operate in the constant fear of being required to pay 
specie on notes of the mother bank in excess of their ability to pay. Had 
Girard’s plan been adopted—that of permitting specie payment only at 
the parent bank in Philadelphia—much difficulty would have been avoided 
and the Bank would have been of greater value, especially as respects the 
operations of the branches which, as matters stood, had greatly to reduce 
their discounts.” 

As the Bank of the United States was in need of specie to back up its 
operations, one installment only of the stock having been required to have 
its designated one fifth of specie paid, the directors met and ordered one 
of their number, John Sergeant, to sound out the Barings in London as 
to the possibility of a large specie loan.” 

Joseph Curwen wrote from London that he did not think Sergeant’s 
mission would succeed, as there had been too much public talk about it.” 
Girard expressed his hopes for the success of the loan directly to Alexan- 
der Baring : 


I hope Mr. John Sergeant has arranged the object of his mission and the 
facilities offered to English stockholders will have induced some of your 
capitalists to invest in the United States Bank.™ 


Sergeant did put the loan across and, while the terms were in some quar- 
ters thought severe, “the arrangements,” as David Parish put it, ‘made 
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by Mr. John Sergeant for the Bank of the United States are the best that 
could be obtained.” On May 6, Girard was informed by Baring Brothers 
that Sergeant’s mission had been successfully terminated.” A few days 
before, at the meeting of April 29, 1817, Sergeant’s report had been laid 
before the board of directors of the Bank and a contract for approxi- 
mately $3,100,000 of specie at five-per-cent interest, with pledged col- 
lateral of more than $3,000,000 in funded stock of the United States, was 
made with Baring Brothers & Company.” This amount, with other sums 
brought in, made a total of specie imported for the Bank of $7,311,750. 

By the middle of 1817 Girard’s confidence that he could remedy some 
of the objectionable features of the national Bank seems to have become 
exhausted. Then, realizing that the stock was being manipulated by job- 
bers, he began to buy and sell as a speculative venture. On August 27, he 
sold 400 shares of bank stock at an advance of fifteen per cent, and at the 
same time bought $25,000 of funded debt of the United States, then sell- 
ing at 107. 

By December Girard had resolved to sever his connection with the 
Bank as an officer, and on the last day of the year tendered to the Secre- 
tary of State, John Quincy Adams, his resignation as a director.” One of 
Girard’s friends, John Connolly, was chosen to fill the vacancy.” Con- 
nolly had formerly been a lobbyist for Girard at Harrisburg at the time 
of the legislative attacks on the Bank of Stephen Girard. 

Some months after his resignation, Girard received a letter from 
David Parish, then in Europe, who said that he had “heard that you are 
not satisfied with the management of the Bank of the United States. The 
measures of the Directors of that institution are designed to prop up 
desperate speculations rather than promote the interests of permanent 
stockholders.’ This expression from Parish may be taken as a true 
representation of the cause of Girard’s antipathy to the management and 
of the reason for his resignation, for no one knew Girard better than did 
Parish. 

VI 


Even after he was out of the directorship, Girard’s disapproval of the 
management and direction of the Bank continued so strong that he rec- 
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ommended, in a letter to Stoney, ‘‘a complete change of management and 
system.’”” His criticisms, voiced in almost every one of his numerous let- 
ters to Stoney, were made, he said, “‘in spite of the fact that I contributed 
more than any living man in Pennsylvania to obtain the charter of the 
United States Bank.”** The continued low price of shares of the Bank he 
attributed to the endeavors of speculative interest—jobbers who were 
attempting to depress prices so as to be able to pick up stock at low cost 
and then sell on the rise to make up their losses.” Despite his intention to 
sell a large amount of his bank stock, Girard claimed that “after the dis- 
posal of the 1500 shares I have on the market now I shall still be the 
largest stockholder in Pennsylvania”—and added tartly—“who had paid 
his instalments.” 

While, as far as can be ascertained from the records, Girard, after his 
resignation from the directorship, made no overt attempts to influence in 
an active manner the policies of the Bank, he nevertheless contributed 
quietly to the movement to unseat the William Jones clique. Since his 
methods were indirect and do not appear on the surface, historians have 
not attributed any of the credit for the change in management of 1819 to 
Stephen Girard. 

During the year 1818, Girard was writing either to John Stoney or 
Christopher Fitzsimmons, his agents at Charleston, at intervals of no 
more than three or four days. He continually pointed out the necessity for 
a “change in the management and system” of the Bank. These Charleston 
correspondents were among the most influential men in their community 
and, since they felt as Girard did about the conduct of the Bank, they were 
willing to become leaders in the movement to oust the offending officers. 
Partly on the advice of Girard, the movement received its first impetus 
in Charleston, when the stockholders there held a meeting advocating the 
nomination of Langdon Cheves to the presidency of the Bank. On Octo- 
ber 24, 1818, Girard wrote Stoney a letter that was virtually a set of in- 
structions as to the procedure the Charleston group should follow, while 
at the same time it showed the extent of Girard’s disillusionment : 


... L hope the southern planters and others who are in favor of a change will 
send their proxies to an independent man who does not wish to be a director, 
and has some influence among money people. A person who wishes to be a 
Director is often disposed to compromise in hopes to be on the direction. As 
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to myself, I do not wish to be charged with their proxies nor to be one of the 
Directors. At the solicitation of my much regretted friend, the late Mr. Alex- 
ander Dallas, Esq., I have served as a Commissioner and Director of the 
Bank for upwards of two years and I would not consent to go through the 
same unpleasant business even if I was associated with my best friends, al- 
though I would strongly recommend that the stockholders endeavor to 
effect a total change of its direction at the next election, I do not think they 
will accomplish it, but it may help to obtain competent men in 1820.” 


The meeting of stockholders at Charleston accomplished two impor- 
tant things: the nomination of Langdon Cheves as their candidate for 
president of the Bank and the appointment of a committee of corre- 
spondence,” the purpose of which was to consolidate opinion against the 
Bank management in the several sections of the country. Stoney, appar- 
ently a member of the committee, was asked to request that Girard aid in 
obtaining a general change in the officers of the Bank.** This was some- 
thing Girard could readily do because of the large number of votes he had 
or controlled (for, though he was the largest single stockholder, the char- 
ter limited his personal votes to thirty) and also because of his influence 
with Astor and others heavily interested in the Bank and its stock. Girard 
also acted as chairman of the stockholders and presided at their meetings 
which were held triennially. 

Public demand for a change in the policies and officers of the Bank of 
the United States increased. The reason was at least partly political, as is 
shown in the extract of the minutes of the Republican stockholders of the 
United States Bank at Boston. This paper, entitled “Memorial from the 
Inhabitants of Boston,” was drawn up at a meeting held December 25, 
1818, under the chairmanship of A. H. Quincy.” The first action of this 
body was to direct that copies of the memorial be forwarded to all Repub- 
lican stockholders of the Bank of the United States through “our friend, 
Mr. Dupont, of Delaware,” and directly to “the President of the United 
States Bank, and to Stephen Girard, Esq., of Philadelphia.” This shows 
how important the citizens of Boston thought Girard’s influence was to 
their cause. 

The memorial criticized the government for allowing the inclusion, 
among the officers of the Bank, of Federalists and others who had shown 
pro-British sympathies during the recent war. The appointment of these 





96 Stephen Girard’s Letter Book No. 16, No. 313. 
97 Letters received in 1818, No. 1068. 

98 Tbid. 

99 Letters received in 1818, No. 1200. 
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Federalists, it was claimed, had led the wealthy Republican merchant 
William Gray to decline by return mail his appointment to the direction 
of the Bank. This group of “enemies of the people,” the memorial 
charged, had sabotaged the Bank’s true function as an instrument of the 
“Republicans and the middling interest,” thus alienating from it the cor- 
dial support of “the great body of the people, the Congress and the 
Cabinet.’ To right the wrongs the Bank was committing under its 
present split management, the Bostonians called for the appointment of 
three or four directors of “liberal and Republican” sentiments for the 
year 1819. 
While the clamor over the management of the Bank finally did lead to 
a Congressional investigation, at which Girard testified, and to a great 
change in the directorate in the course of the years 1818 to 1820, when 
among others Nicholas Biddle was made a director and Langdon Cheves 
elected president, there is at present no evidence that Girard was openly 
active in the prosecution of the campaign for replacement of the unpopu- 
lar management. Girard wrote Stoney telling him that he favored the 
proposed action and the nomination of Cheves, but that he would not 
collect proxies as he had in the past, asking his friends at Charleston to 
send theirs to other persons of the same beliefs. Nevertheless, he was 
heartily in favor of the changes, especially the South Carolinians’ choice 
of Cheves, for, in January, 1821, he wrote to David Parish: “Langdon 
Cheves, the indefatigable President of the Bank of the United States, 
has brought about its consolidation of the capital of the Nation, though 
it has paid no dividends yet.” Thus, on a cheerful, hopeful note, Girard 
closed the period of his active connection with the Bank of the United 
States. If a bank can be said to have a father and a godfather, Alexander 
Dallas and Stephen Girard stood in those respective relationships to the 
Bank of the United States. Dallas died before his brain child had under- 
gone the throes of birth and survived the ills of early childhood. Girard 
lived to see his ward thrive and prosper, but it was not given to him to 
witness the final storm that Andrew Jackson would raise to destroy it. 
The institution that Girard had fondly called “precious” and “indispensi- 
ble’ would, twenty-one short years after its establishment, pass into dis- 
grace and final oblivion. In those few years the idea of a national bank 
-was to disappear from the American scene. 


The Coast Artillery School KENNETH L. Brown 





100 Thid., passim. 











Industrial Slavery in Roman Italy 


ROM the earliest period the communities of the Latin tribes of cen- 

tral Italy and of the remaining Italiots made use of a few slaves as 
herdsmen, field hands, and probably as domestic servants to meet the 
simple demands of their small-farm life. No doubt these slaves were em- 
ployed also in the household weaving of wearing apparel, in the fabrica- 
tion of those offensive and defensive weapons needed in the wars with 
their neighbors, and in the production of the tools required for the still 
simple operations characteristic of Italian farming of that time.’ En- 
slavement appears in the Laws of the Twelve Tables, which can safely 
be dated about 450 B.C. There is no mention of slaves in the two early 
treaties between Rome and Carthage, as given by Polybius.” Livy tells 
us very briefly of the imposition of a five per cent tax upon manumis- 
sions, which was passed in 357 B.C. if we may trust the statement and 
accept his dating of it. The picture of early Roman slavery as gained 
from these few primary data, and from literary sources even less trust- 
worthy, is that of a simple agricultural use of a slave population whose 
numbers were relatively small. This would hold true down to about 352 
B.C.” 

In marked contrast with this early Roman type of simple agricultural 
and domestic slavery is the contemporary slave system in operation in 
the Greek city-states of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. In the farm- 
ing sections of the Greek lands the older characteristics of agricultural 
slavery persisted ; but the dominant feature of Greek economic life was 
no longer agricultural. The free Greek cities had now become centers of 
handicrafts, operating under a system of production in which small- 





1A discussion of these requirements which is notably sensible, will be found in an 
article by R. Besnier in Revue Historique de droit francais et étranger, XIII (1934), 
437-439. For the restriction of household production upon the latifundia of Italy in the 
second century B.C. to lighter goods, see Hermann Gummerus, “Der rémishche Guts- 
betrieb als wirtschaftlicher Organismus” in Kilio Betheft 5 (1906), especially pp. 34-49, 
68 


2 Polybius, III, 22, 4-13 and 24, 3-13. It is unnecessary to enter into the complicated 
problem of the dates of these treaties. In my judgment the earlier would fall in the later 
fifth century against the positive date of 508 B.C. as given by Polybius, the second in the 
later part of the fourth century B.C. 

8 Livy, VII, 16, 7. Cf. XXVII, 10, 11. 

* Cf. Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, “Sklaverei,” Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Supplementband, VI, 948. 
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shop labor was competing with household handicrafts. The market, for 
which both types produced, was the entire Mediterranean area. In the 
artisan shops, such as there were, free men and slaves worked side by 
side. The rate of pay for workmen of either status was equal, so far as 
our sources indicate. 

There is no evidence which directly proves that the production method 
of the Greek colonies of the west, namely the employment of slaves in the 
handicrafts alongside free hired workmen, was the same before 400 B.C. 
as the mixed slave and free system that had become increasingly char- 
acteristic of the mother cities. It is, however, a rational assumption, par- 
ticularly for the Italian and Sicilian Greek cities as well as for Massilia 
in Gaul. Moreover in the early fourth century, the development of this 
type of slave and free labor force is provable for the city of Syracuse un- 
der the rule of its tyrant, Dionysius I,’ and it is very probable that it was 
used in the Etruscan towns of the sixth and fifth centuries. 

In the fourth century the Roman state still remained a farming com- 
munity of sturdy peasants, one which, in self-protection, was expanding 
strongly in central Italy. South and north lay city-states whose “manu- 
factoring” methods followed the Greek system of using slave artisans in 
addition to free handicraftsmen. Imitation of the most modern and suc- 
cessful system of the time plus the compulsion of competing with the out- 
put of this system even in the markets of central Italy probably were the 
factors responsible for the unimpressive beginnings of slave employment 
in the handicrafts of the later fourth century at Rome and in other towns 
of Italiot background and blood, such as Capua. 

When Tarentum was taken in 272 B.C. the city-state of Rome had at- 
tained a position of hegemony over all of peninsular Italy, that is of 
everything south of the Po Valley. Along the shores of the heel and toe 
of the peninsula it included a number of Greek towns with developed 
handicrafts, each with a mercantile marine to transport its goods, and a 
navy of sufficient size to afford its sea-borne commerce some measure of 
protection. The following seventy years included the first long war with 
Carthage, the annexation and organization of Sicily and Sardinia- 
Corsica as provinces, three brief but important wars in the period 240- 
220 B.C., and the Second Punic War in which Hannibal was so great a 
figure. At times, notably in the last dozen years of the Hannibalic war, 
almost the total available man power subject to military service of the 





5 The references to the slaves of the Sicilian cities and the Greek towns of lower Italy 
in the time of Dionysius I of Syracuse are given in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclo- 
padie, Supplementband, VI, 948-949. 
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Roman citizenry and the Italian allies was in the field. In such instances 
it became necessary to enlist slaves in the Roman levies.° This class was 
called upon in ancient warfare, whether for army or navy service, only in 
case of direst need. Meantime the demands for workmen in the handi- 
crafts producing the materials of war were exceedingly heavy and two 
circumstances connected with the war needs stimulated the expansion of 
industrial slavery : the example of the small handicraft industries which 
used slave and free labor was all about them in the Greek city-states, and 
at the same time the supply of slaves furnished in the capture of be- 
leaguered cities was relatively great.’ Hence both a demand for slave in- 
dustrial workers and a large supply were present. We may, therefore, 
assume that a considerable increase in the handicraft use of slaves oc- 
curred during the second half of the third century B.C. 


II 


The factual data to prove both the increase in slave numbers in Roman 
Italy in this period and the acceptance of slave labor in the Roman handi- 
crafts are convincing. In 214 B.C. Philip V of Macedon, then at war with 
Rome, dictated a series of official letters to the magistrates and the citi- 
zens of Larissa in Thessaly. These we have on the stone on which they 
were published by the Larissans. In this diplomatic exchange Philip made 
the following interesting statement as an argument that the Larissans 
should increase, not decrease, their citizen rolls: ‘I consider that no one 
of you would deny that it is most advantageous that your state be made 
strong by having as many persons as possible share your citizenship and 
that your territory should not be shamefully barren of inhabitants as it 
now is; and you may look at other peoples who follow a similar method 
of expanding their citizen lists. Among these are the Romans. They ad- 
mit their slaves into the citizen body when they have freed them and give 
them a share of the magistracies; and by this means they have not only 
increased their own native city, but they have also sent out colonies into 
nearly seventy places.”* Important for us is Philip’s implication that the 





6 Typical references for the use of slaves in warfare during the Hannibalic war, both 
by the Romans and by the Carthaginians, are for the Romans: Livy, XXI, 45, 7; 46, 10; 
XXII, 57, 11; XXIII, 35, 7; XXIV, 11, 3; 14, 3 and 18, 12; XXV, 1, 4; 6, 21; XXVI, 
47, 3; XXVII, 38, 10; XXXIV, 6, 12; for the Carthaginians: Appian, Bell. Ext. VII, 
9,57; VIII, 2, 9; and Dio in Zonaras, IX, 12. 

7 The references for the numbers of persons enslaved by the Romans after the capture 
in war in the third and second centuries B.C. are given in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real- 
encyclopadie, Supplementband, VI, 949-954. 

8 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum (3d ed.), II, no. 543, lines 29-34. 
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Roman state of his day had a considerable body of slaves. It is hard to 
believe that those slaves whom the Roman citizens freed and, by so doing, 
admitted to a status of incompleted citizenship, would be taken from 
among the field hands upon their farms. 

Most students of the economic history of Rome have assumed that 
handicraft industries, under the small-shop system, were already fairly 
developed in the third century B.C. in towns about Rome, such as Cales, 
Capua, and Puteoli.’ Proof that such a development must be accepted for 
the city of Rome as well comes to us by a roundabout route. When the 
young Scipio Africanus in 209 B.C. captured New Carthage in Spain, 
he separated the captured males into three groups, setting apart the skilled 
workmen to the number of 2,000. To these he declared that they were 
public slaves of the Roman state. If they displayed good will and zeal as 
workmen in their crafts, he promised them their freedom upon a success- 
ful issue of the war. Polybius,”° who is our better informant, implies that 
he used these men chiefly in the shipbuilding trades.“ Livy declares spe- 
cifically that they were to be employed in war-supply handicrafts.” Be- 
cause the strategy of Hannibal centered upon breaking Rome’s hold in 
the Italian peninsula and no other town of Italy was so safe from capture 
by him, it is an easy step, and a fairly safe one, to the conclusion that es- 
sential war industries must have been concentrated at Rome. We know 
that farm slaves had been recruited as soldiers in the first half of the war, 
with the customary promise of freedom, to such an extent that com- 
plaints arose that agricultural production was being badly affected.” 
Since social life in Rome and in the allied towns was still simple, the do- 
mestic use of slaves was not yet highly developed. This leaves only the 

® Tenney Frank in his Economic History of Rome (2d ed.; Baltimore, 1927), 111-118, 
minimizes the increase in production and the changes in the production system at Rome 
in the third and second centuries B.C., granting, however, that there was a shift toward 
the use of slaves. This he regarded as the only significant change. Jules Toutain in his 
Economic Life of the Ancient World (New York, 1930), 234-239, presents in brief form 
a sounder view of the gradual growth of industrial activity at Rome in this period. Cf. 


Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 19-22, for the second 
century B.C. 

10 Polybius, X, 17, 9-10. 

11 Tbid., X, 17, 14-16. 

12 Livy, XXVI, 47: cum spe propinqua libertatis si ad ministeria belli enixe operam 
navassent. 

18 For the complaints openly made in the Roman Forum against the drafting of slaves 
engaged in agricultural production, see Livy, XX VI, 35: servos agriculturos rem pub- 
licam abduxisse, nunc ad militiam parvo aere emendo, nunc remiges imperando. The out- 
standing instances of enslavement of the inhabitants of the larger cities captured or re- 
taken after revolt during the First and Second Punic Wars are collected, with the refer- 
ences, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopadie, Supplementband, VI, 949-950. Simi- 
lar figures for the second and first centuries B.C. are to be found ibid., 951-969. 
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handicrafts of the cities and towns as the source from which slaves could 
be levied as soldiers in the latter half of the Second Punic War. 

Cato the Censor in the first half of the second century B.C. began the 
practice of permitting his older slaves to buy and to train young boys with 
money that he furnished. After a year of this apprentice training, he 
either sold the boys or retained them in his own service.” The nature of 
the employments for which he trained these young slaves is indicated. 
Cato had come to the conclusion that farming was a pleasant occupation, 
but an unprofitable one. Therefore he invested his money in ponds, hot 
springs, in properties where fulling cloth could be carried on, and in the 
extraction of pitch from pine woods which he owned.” The boys whom 
he kept for his own use were evidently trained for the services that these 
investments required. The tendency at this time in Italy to employ in the 
handicrafts the highly skilled Greek artisans of lower Italy, Sicily, and 
possibly of the Greek homeland areas, appears in occasional remarks 
found in the Roman literature ;"* and the literary evidence is firmly sup- 
ported by architectural and inscriptional evidence of the time.’ These 
artisans might be either of free or of slave status. In the smaller towns 
of Italy the use of free craftsmen was, apparently, still the rule. 


III 


For the second century B.C. the employment of a small nucleus of 
slaves upon the latifundia in Italy as a dependable and permanent group 
to carry on the routine work of the big-farm system is thoroughly at- 
tested in Cato’s de agricultura. The continuance of such a system to the 
time of Augustus Caesar*® demanded no increase in the numbers of farm 
slaves required per acre. These would be stabilized—just enough to meet 
the replacements demanded by death and physical deterioration in the slave 
group. But meantime slaves were being shipped into Italy, and in fairly 
large numbers. Handicrafts, business, and domestic services must have 
absorbed them. As long as twenty-five years ago Hermann Gummerus 
made this observation.” He dated the large increase in the Italian demand 

14 Plutarch, Cato Major, XXI, 7. 

15 Tbid., XXI, 5. Cato was, in no sense, a slave trader. See Scalais in Musée Belge, 
XXXI (1927), 95. 

16 Hermann Gummerus, “Romischer Gutsbetrieb” in Klio, Betheft 5, Leipzig 1906, 
ae. “Industrie und Handel,” in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie, IX, 
“7. ee Libri rerum rusticarum, I, 18-19. 


18 The reference again is to the exemplary study, “Industrie und Handel,” of Gum- 
merus in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopaidie, IX, 1454-1455. 
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by the small private entrepreneurs of the time for technically equipped 
slaves as beginning about 150 B.C. In 1931-1932 a discovery of inscrip- 
tions made at ancient Minturnae, a coastal town of Italy north of Naples, 
abundantly justified this statement.” Twenty-nine inscribed stones were 
discovered there, each containing a list of the elected representatives of 
slave and freedman religious groups.” These heads of the groups are 
magistri and magistrae; that is, both men and women. We know that 
Minturnae was already a “manufactoring”’ center in the time of Cato the 
Censor who couples it with Cales as a place where Jatifundia owners 
should buy hoods, iron implements, sickles, spades, hoes, axes, harnesses, 
bridle-bits, and chains.” We are also informed by Orosius that in the 
suppression of a slave revolt at Minturnae in 133 B.C., which was a re- 
percussion of the first great slave revolt in Sicily, 450 bondsmen were 
crucified.” From these data and from our knowledge of the collegia in 
the Italian towns it is a warranted deduction that the religious groups 
represented by these cult officials were recruited from slave and ex-slave 
artisans employed in the iron-tools crafts which appear to have been the 
central industries of Minturnae and Cales when Cato knew these towns.” 
The assumption that their economic organizations were typical of many 
similar ones in towns of like size and like location in Italy is, in my judg- 
ment, completely warranted. 

In the light of this evidence and the assumption just made, one of the 
business activities at Rome of Marcus Licinius Crassus, as reported by 
Plutarch, falls into its proper place. Sometime during the years 80-72 
B.C.” he proceeded to buy up somewhat more than five hundred slaves 
who were skilled workmen in the building trades. When apartment 


20 Jotham Johnson, Excavations at Minturnae, vol. II, Inscriptions. Part I. Republican 
Magistri (Philadelphia, 1933). See also his article upon Minturnae in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Realencyclopadie, Supplementband, VII, 458-494. 

21 According to A. D. Nock of Harvard University in his review of Johnson’s publica- 
tion in American Journal of Philology, LVI (1935), 86-91, all of these officials may have 
belonged to one group. 

22 Cato, de agricultura, 135. Cf. H. Gummerus, “ROmischer Gutsbetrieb,” in Klio, 
Betheft 5, p. 44. 

23 Orosius, Historiae, V, 9. 

24 At Cales there was also a thriving pottery industry. See Gummerus in Klio, Beiheft 
5, p. 41 and his discussion of the Cales relief-ware of the period 250-150 B.C. in Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopadie, 1X, 1450. R. H. Barrow, in his Slavery in the Roman 
Empire (1928), 99, makes a passing gesture only toward the use of slave labor in “manu- 
factoring” in Italy, which was so important under the Empire. 

25 The time is not given exactly by Plutarch in Crassus, 2, 3-7. But the course of his 
political and business development, as indicated by Plutarch, definitely places it in these 
years. Cf. M. Gelzer in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopaddie, XIII, 299. These 
builders are called rexvira:, dpxiréxroves and olxoddmor. 
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houses in the city caught fire, he would buy these properties from their 
owners, and the threatened structures near them, at a low price; by this 
means he “became the personal owner of the largest part of Rome,” ac- 
cording to Plutarch. Soon the value of his slaves surpassed all of his 
other investments, although he owned silver mines and high-priced lands 
together with their farm hands. He further developed his slave-holding 
and slave-selling organization to the point where he bought and trained 
men of a mental capacity sufficient to absorb instruction as skilled read- 
ers, as secretaries and managers of business affairs, and as waiters. Plu- 
tarch does not regard his entry into the business of training slaves for 
such posts as anything unusual. What was unusual was that Crassus 
“himself sat over them as they were learning and directed and taught 
them himself, and in brief considered that attention paid to one’s slaves 
was particularly fitting for an owner since slaves are the living instru- 
ments of business management. In this Crassus acted rightly, if he con- 
sidered, as he frequently said he did, that it was necessary to direct other 
matters through one’s slaves, but to direct one’s slaves personally.” 

Crassus was not, in any sense, the originator of trade-school educa- 
tion for slaves. His contributions lay in extending its scope beyond the 
sphere of teaching the skilled trades ; for he set about preparing his slaves 
for the higher requirements of accounting, secretarial work, and man- 
agerial positions, substituting formal school direction, under his per- 
sonal supervision, for the traditional apprentice system.” It would be in- 
teresting to know whether organized business training agencies of this 
kind, competing with the apprentice type, were available to young men 
of free status. If there were such they have not come to my attention. 


IV 


Evidence of the use of slaves in the formation of a continuous body 
of experienced workers in the water and fire departments of the city of 
Rome lies admittedly in data actually on the periphery of an investigation 
which deals with slave employment in ‘“‘manufactoring” establishments. 
It illustrates, however, the trend of the times toward a more varied use 
of slave labor. In the late republic the cura aquarum of Rome had been 

26 Plutarch, Crassus, 2, 6-7. In the Synkrisis, or Comparison, between Nicias and 
Crassus, § 1, Plutarch condemns the business of acquiring property at fire-sale prices; 
but he speaks no word of blame against the trade-school idea. 

27 In his excellent study of “Slave Education in the Roman Empire” in Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, LXXI (1940), 264, note 4, S. L. Mohler suggests 


this idea. He does not, however, distinguish the manual training of the builders from the 
higher skills taught in the business management school. 
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let out under concession to contractors. The latter were required to main- 
tain a definite number of workers whose status is not known. Since such 
concessions were leased for a five-year term only, it is probable that hired 
free men predominated over slaves under this system. In 33 B.C. Marcus 
Agrippa was entrusted with the organization of the water-supply system 
by Octavianus Caesar.“ Agrippa employed a group of his own slaves for 
this purpose which Augustus Caesar Octavianus, after the death of 
Agrippa, maintained as “slaves of Caesar.” This group was eventually 
transferred by the terms of the will of Augustus to the Roman state, 
thereby becoming “public slaves.” At the end of the first century A.D., 
under Nerva, the organized water department crew of Rome consisted 
of 240 “public slaves” and 460 “slaves of Caesar,’ that is, slaves owned 
by the then Emperor, Nerva Caesar. Both crews were, in fact, used in 
the service of the capitol of the Empire, although the fiction of the Em- 
peror’s ownership of the latter group was maintained. In 22 B.C. Augus- 
tus had also established a regular fire department for the capital city of 
the Empire. It consisted of 600 slaves. The use of the unfree in fire 
brigades persisted until 6 A.D. when the service was turned over to freed- 
men appointees and citizens of lower privilege.” 

For a quarter of a century under Augustus Caesar, however, Rome 
had a compact group of 840 “public slaves” who did the actual work in 
the new departments of water supply and fire control. The influence that 
this group exercised upon the attitude of the free population toward the 
slave group cannot be traced. It would seem certain that the self-esteem 
of the slave and freedmen groups must have risen and that the attitude 
of the slave-holding residents toward the institution of slavery and 
toward the individuals who served under its shelter must have been al- 
tered, and favorably so. 


V 


Contemporaneously with this advance of the slaves into departmental 
work in the city administration we have factual and undeniable evidence 
of the manualizing of slave employment in a different field of Italian 
industry. It is furnished by the relief pottery from the craft shops of 
Arretium in Etruria, located some 25 miles north of the Trasimene Lake. 





28 Frontinus, de aquae ductibus, § 96. 

29 Tbid., §§98, 105, 116. For this development, see Ernst Kornemann’s article curatores 
in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopaidie, IV, 1784-1787, and Léon Halkin, Les Es- 
claves Publics chez les Romains, 79-85. 

8° Cassius Dio, LIV, 2, 4, and LV, 26, 4. 
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The period of the greatest output and the widest distribution of this Arre- 
tine pottery covers, roughly speaking, the half century from 25 B.C. to 25 
A.D.” The important fact for the purposes of this discussion is that in the 
earlier half of these fifty years the Arretine luxury bowls and vases 
showed, alongside the factory stamp, the stamps of the slave artists who 
made the molds. It is not possible to assert that all of these master potters 
of Arretium were slaves because in the later period only the stamps of the 
factory owners appear, whereas the matrix-making craftsmen remain 
unknown to us. It is a notable fact, however, that none of the names of 
the craftsmen of the earlier period which have so far appeared upon the 
Arretine ware are those of free men. 

The composition, the drawing of the human figures, and the finesse 
of the decorative bands show that the Arretine slave potters were highly 
skilled craft technicians. They were conscious of their own importance 
as artists and they were valued as such by their owners. For if the fac- 
tory owners had not thought that the names of these unfree artists, 
Cerdo, Nicephorus, Philemo, Pilades, Pantagathus, and others, would 
give the pottery additional selling value, as the work of acknowledged 
and well-known craftsmen, they would not have permitted the slave 
names to appear on the ware. 

There are two additional observations worth recording. In several in- 
stances where the pottery works changed hands from one factory owner 
to another the mold makers were sold by the old owner to the new, evi- 
dently as a part of the inventory of the plant. In other instances they 
were purchased by one pottery shop owner from another. The first case 
is illustrated by the slave Pantagathus, who went over with the Rasinius 
shop to the ownership of Caius Annius, and again by Cerdo whose mas- 
ters were the factory owners Rasinius, and, later, Marcus Perennius 
Tigranus.” In other words these slaves belonged as much to the craft it- 
self and to the shop as to the slave owner.” 

31 Hans Dragendorff in Gnomon, X (1934), 356 ff. and in Festschrift August Oxé 
(Darmstadt, 1938), 5. In a personal letter to me Dragendorff wrote: “Die Relieftopferei 
in Arezzo drangt sich zusammen in die Zeit des Augustus und Tiberius, etwa 25 v. Chr.- 
25 n. Chr.” The export distribution of the Arretine ware outside of Italy covered the 
entire Roman Empire, including the Aegean area and Palestine. For the eastern area see 
J. H. Iliffe, “Sigillata Wares in the Near East,” in Quarterly of the Department of 
Archeology in Palestine, V1 (1936-37), 4-53, and August Oxé’s comments upon this 
article in Germania, XXI (1937), 135-137 (Korrespondensblatt der rémisch-germani- 
schen Kommission des deutschen archaologischen Instituts). 

82 See the list of the pottery owners given by August Oxé, Arretinische Reliefgefasse 
vom Rhein (Frankfurt, 1933), 111-112, and cf. Hans Dragendorff in Festschrift August 


Oxé, 8. 
33 In the Minturnae inscriptions published by Jotham Johnson, Excavations at Min- 
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For the extension of the industrial use of slaves in Italy in the early 
Empire, I must briefly refer to the basic and comprehensive article, al- 
ready mentioned,” of Hermann Gummerus on industry and trade and 
to a special and detailed study of the stamps upon building bricks of the 
second century A.D.” 

It is a well-known fact that the wealthy Romans of Augustus’s time 
used their slaves or their freedmen as financial managers, allowing them 
to control and direct their multifarious and widespread private invest- 
ments. Augustus, the wealthiest of them all, set the example for this de- 
velopment” which is merely an extension of that earlier demand for in- 
telligent business assistance which Crassus had met when he established 
his training service for secretarial, accounting, and managerial positions. 
The preference shown to slaves and ex-slaves for these posts over free 
men of Roman or Italian stock can only be explained rationally upon the 
basis of a relatively greater efficiency and better training of the unfree 
and newly freed. Such slaves had been brought into Italy in large num- 
bers and were still being transported to the west from the Hellenistic 
Near East. In many instances they had grown to manhood in that milieu 
of business and financial life the scale and intensity of which has been 
so admirably portrayed in Rostovtzeff’s recent volumes upon The Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic World. One significant fact 
may be added to Rostovtzeff’s incisive remarks upon the Hellenistic 
pamphlet called “Economics” which appears under Aristotle’s name.” 
Although Latin literature boasts of three important works upon agri- 
cultural organization and agronomy which are still extant, those of Cato, 
Varro, and Columella, I know of no single work in Latin dealing with 
business organization and public finance which is similar to the so-called 
Aristotelian Oeconomica. 
turnae, this is even more apparent. Five of the slaves who appear as heads of the cult 
organizations belonged to a firm of concessionaires for pitch-making and four to a firm 
of salt-extracting concessionaires. They definitely were slaves of the business organiza- 
tions concerned, not of the individual members. 

84 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopadie, IX, 1454-1513. The largest number of 
slaves known to have worked in any single pottery shop in Italy is 58; but these were not 
all working together at one time. See Gummerus, idem, 1487-1488. Nor can we tell how 
many of them were apprentices and firers. M. E. Park, The Plebs in Cicero’s Day (1918), 
82, note 1, seems to assume that the number cited as belonging to any single factory owner 
represents the number he owned at a given time. 

85 Herbert Bloch, “I Bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana,” parts II and III, 
Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale del Governatorato di Roma, LXV 
(1937) and LXVI (1938). 

386 See M. I. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Ox- 


ford: Clarendon Press, 1926), 55. 
87 Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford, 


1941), 74-75. 
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This is significant in the sense that the Romans of wealth and of aris- 
tocratic background maintained the traditional Italian interest in agri- 
culture usually to the point of personal direction of their farming enter- 
prises. Their business enterprises, however, were almost always placed 
in the hands of slave or freedmen executives. 

From their activities in the field of handicraft skills and business man- 
agement a few of the slaves and freedmen of Roman Italy moved up- 
ward in the early Empire into the highest spheres of state affairs and im- 
perial control. Out of their ranks came the freedmen of the Caesars, that 
elite of former bondsmen which played such a conspicuous role in the 
ruling of the Mediterranean world of the time. Under Claudius Caesar 
one thinks of Callistus, secretary of petitions ; Narcissus, head of the im- 
perial secretariat ; Pallas, comptroller of imperial finance ;* and Polybius, 
director of the Emperor’s studies. Under Nero the freedman Epaphrodi- 
tus succeeded his fellow freedman, Doryphorus, as secretary of peti- 
tions” and Claudius Athenodorus, another freedman, held the vital post 
of prefect of the grain supply of Rome in 67 A.D.” 

The central period of the extension of the use of slave labor alongside 
free artisans in the skilled trades in Italy is roughly contemporary with 
the beginnings of a psychological change in the accepted Roman attitudes 
toward life in general and toward the role of the Roman state in the 
Mediterranean world. For the more thoughtful leaders of Roman politi- 
cal expansion the teachings of the Middle Stoa, particularly as presented 
to them by Panaetius of Rhodes, became an attractive formulation of the 
new relation of the Romans to world affairs.” The moral assumptions of 
the Middle Stoa had the merit that these were understandable and adapt- 
able for them in terms of the old Roman ideal of character and the 

38 The freedman, Felix, a brother of Pallas, rose to the high position of procurator of 
Judaea and was married to two queens, possibly to three as Suetonius states in Claudius, 
28, 1. Cf. Dio Cassius, LX, 17, 8 for the alleged venality of these ex-slaves. 

88 See Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopadie, V, 1579 and 2710, s.v. Doryphorus 
and Epaphroditus. Suetonius, Nero, 37, 3, reports that Nero threatened the Roman Sen- 
ate that he would some day do away with that body entirely and hand over the conduct of 
the republic and its provinces and the command of the army to the Roman knights and his 
freedmen. 

#9 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VI, 8470. For the imperial slaves and freedmen in 
general, see L. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms (10th ed., Leipzig, 1921-1922), I, 
35-74; Harold Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome (Cambridge, 1910), 31- 
43; Otto Hirschfeld, Die Verwaltungsbeamten des rémischen Kaiserreiches (Berlin, 
1905), 471-474; and Max L. Strack in Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 112 (1914), 1-28. 

41 The best study known to me of the adaptation of the teachings of the Middle Stoa 
to the traditional acceptances of the Roman ruling aristocracy is that of Julius Kaerst in 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, V (1929), 653 ff. See also Max 


Pohlenz, “Antikes Fiithrertum” in Neue Wege zur Antike, II Reihe, Heft 3, Berlin, 
1934, 
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grooves of thought and habits of action as represented by the Roman 
mores majorum. Rome’s sway over the Mediterranean world was now 
secure. The consciousness of a secure position permitted the development 
of a higher sophistication and a softening of manners which slowly be- 
gan to manifest itself in a more humane attitude toward slaves and led 
to a better treatment of them. 

For a long time it was believed that the acceptance of the Stoic ideas 
of Panaetius and his successors into the thought of the Scipionic circles 
at Rome, and the amelioration of slave conditions there, were phenomena 
which stood in the direct relation of cause and effect. A priori one might 
be suspicious of this conclusion on the ground that new religious and 
philosophic movements are more prone to precipitate the vagrant ideas 
and hopes of a period into formal and systematic expression than to gen- 
erate them. There is, however, a more concrete and trenchant objection. 
Panaetius of Rhodes, as his ideas are presented to us by Cicero in his 
study of moral obligations, went no further in his attitude upon slavery 
than his predecessors of the original Stoa of the third century B.C. He 
thought that one should exact services from a slave, but display justice, 
just as one should act toward a free hired servant.” Assuredly, he said, 
rulers of subjected peoples must employ cruelty in dealing with these sub- 
jects if they cannot otherwise be held in check, just as a master must do 
in dealing with his slaves.** Posidonius of Apamea, and ‘Hecato, both 
students of Panaetius, accepted this attitude completely. In case one must 
throw overboard some object in a storm at sea, would one jettison a high- 
priced horse or a cheap slave? Is it worthy of a good man, when there 
is a scarcity of grain, not to feed his slaves? These are moral problems 
set up by Hecato.“ Whatever the answers may be, it is implicit in the 
statement of these problems by Hecato that he regards slaves as chattels 
(res), not as human beings. 

A full century had passed before we find the softened attitude of 
Roman Stoicism toward bondsmen expressing itself in literary form.” 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca, a very wealthy man and, of course, a slave owner 

42 Cicero, de officiis, I, 13, 41, following Panaetius. Panaetius did not free himself from 
the old Greek aristocratic idea of labor as common and vulgarizing. See Max Pohlenz, 
“Antikes Fithrertum” in Neue Wege sur Antike, II, Reihe, 3, p. 141. 

43 Tbid., II, 7, 24. In books I and II of de officiis Cicero transmitted the precepts of 
Panaetius quite closely. See Philippson in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie, II 
Reihe, VII, 1172. 

#4 Tbid., III, 23, 89, and compare Seneca de beneficiis, III, 18, 1. See Harold N. Fowler, 
Panaetii et Hecatonis Librorum Fragmenta (diss. Bonn, 1885), 53-60, and Johannes 
Lichy, de servorum condicione quid senserit L. Annaeus Seneca (Minster, 1927), 35. 


45 W. W. Fowler in his Social Life at Rome (New York, 1909), 208, note 1, long since 
pointed out that no Latin poet of the late republic shows any real sympathy for slaves. 
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upon a large scale, is the first literary proponent of the changing idea of 
humanitas as applied to slaves. ““What difference whether these men be 
slave or free? Wherever there is a human being, there is a place for a 
kindly deed.” Again: “They are slaves you say. No, men. They are 
slaves. No, companions. They are slaves. No, they are friends of humble 
status.’”’ A brilliant satire upon the lives of the coarsest and most blatant 
representatives of the circles of the newly rich freedmen at Rome has 
come down to us in the Banquet of Trimalchio, written by a contempo- 
rary of Seneca, the elegant Petronius. The freedman Trimalchio says: 
“Slaves too are men. The milk they have drunk is just the same even if 
an evil fate has oppressed them.’ The method of expression is homely 
as compared with Seneca’s ringing rhetoric. The idea is the same. The 
enslaved, the manumitted, the lowly free, the powerful freedmen of the 
Caesars, the great aristocrats of Roman Italy—elements in all of these 
groups, each element in the terms of its own class consciousness—had 
accepted the general idea. With the wealthy Seneca it was a pleasant in- 
tellectual exercise, this matter of clothing the thought in fine phrases. 
With the slaves and freedmen it was more deeply felt.” 


VI 


In this interpretation of the evidence upon slavery in Roman Italy the 
long story of the rise in the standards of slave employment has been 
sketched from agricultural and domestic slavery to an accepted position 
in the higher craft techniques, into spheres of responsible business or- 
ganization and direction, and into the lower and higher bureaucratic 
services of the Roman state. For the employer, whether he be a burgess 
of moderate means at Rome or in an Italian municipality or a wealthy 
tycoon of the Roman equites or senatorial class, dependence upon en- 
slaved and manumitted persons offered advantages over the use of free 
men in the same positions. Slaves could be trained for specialized services 
and gain the needed experience in any craft or employment assigned to 
them. After manumission this advantage to the employer might, if he so 
desired, still hold. Through custom under the Republic, by established 
laws under the Empire, the freedman could be obligated to obsequium et 
operae, that is, to loyalty and defined services, to be paid to his former 





46 Seneca, de vita beata, 24, 3. This is an argument against Hecato’s view that deeds of 
kindness can only occur between persons of equal status in life. 

47 Seneca, epistulae morales, 47, 1. 

48 Petronius, Satyricon, 71, 1. 

49 Note the angry reaction of a freedman to the ridicule of the aristocratic Ascyltus, in 
the Satyricon, 57. 
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owner.” Thus continuity in the employment of skilled workmen, let us 
say in a small iron foundry or in the making of molds in a luxury-ware 
pottery, could better be maintained. Loss in efficiency through the con- 
stant turnover of skilled handicraftsmen could be minimized. For the 
enslaved and the freedmen this would ordinarily mean a security not 
vouchsafed to the free craftsmen. To the skilled workmen it would mean 
pride in his work, in his job, and in himself; and this would have its 
effects equally upon the mentality of slave owners. 

It is for these reasons that, for Italy, a fundamental connection may 
be established between the amelioration of slave conditions and the in- 
dustrializing of slave and freedman employment. The relation is a func- 
tional one, arising from the urban location of the handicraft industries 
as well as from the higher types of the services rendered by the enslaved 
and the semifree. Urban slavery, whether in domestic or in craft employ- 
ments, tends to soften the masters’ attitude toward the enslaved.” In 
handicraft shops slaves and freedmen were grouped with free labor. In 
their collegia they had their own cult and social organizations which gave 
them group solidarity. They belonged to something ; and they must have 
been conscious of their place and their social function. On the latifundia 
in Italy the owner was customarily an absentee landlord. The work of 
farm slaves was almost always directed by an overseer of slave status. 
In the towns and cities, on the other hand, the shop organizations were 
relatively small,” and the relation of the small shop owner, or the man- 
ager, with his slaves and freedmen employees was as personal as those 
with his free workmen. 

It is quite true that Roman Stoicism, from the days of Scipio the 
Younger to the death of Cicero, had formed the term humanitas and 
filled it with those ideas which made it the slogan of an ethical system. 
But the ethical content of humanitas, and the system that it embodied, 

50 On the obsequium et operae read A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1928), 36-49, and the more specialized study of Jacques Lambert, Les operae 
liberti (Paris, 1934). 

51 Ulrich Philips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1937), 216-217. Indirectly 
pertinent to the problem of the effects of urbanization upon the slave system are the fol- 
lowing observations in Deep South by Allison Davis, Burleigh B. and Mary R. Gardner 
(Chicago, 1941), 479, referring to present conditions in our Southern States: “Money 
. .. causes white middle-class and lower class storekeepers to wait upon colored patrons 
deferentially. It thereby increases the difficulties of adjusting caste .. . to manufacturing 
and commercial economies.” 

52 From the handicraft shops of Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., we have 
some evidence to support the belief that about thirty slave workmen would constitute a 
fairly large shop. See Demosthenes, or. 27, Against Aphobus, I, 9 and 24. This would be 
a good guess for the size of the Italian shops. Actually we have no evidence on this point 


for the shops in Italy. See Gummerus in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie, IX, 
1487. 
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were designed for, and applicable to, the ruling class of Rome, an edu- 
cated and ruling aristocratic caste. After the days of Cicero and Varro 
the application of the word humanitas had been broadened and in this 
process it had lost in depth and pregnancy of meaning. Its new meaning 
was accepted by Stoicism; but the change of its content had come from 
deeper sources than Stoicism itself. Seneca, the intellectual of Roman 
Stoicism of the first Christian century, might argue for the common 
brotherhood of men of every status. The new feeling, which he so well 
expressed, actually had its roots in the social subsoil of contemporary 
life.’ Roman jurisprudentes of the classical period accepted the theory 
that all men were free according to the law of nature. This did not make 
slavery less prevalent under the jus gentium. The legalists might formu- 
late and urge the passage of ameliorating legislation which would inter- 
dict this or that form of cruelty to slaves and punish the offenders.™ This 
did not alter the fundamental legal concept of slavery as a necessary 
agency of social organization and welfare. The simple and rigid formula- 
tion of the law of slavery remained unchanged: aut liberi aut servi. In 
the communities of Christ’s followers those slaves who believed and were 
baptized found complete equality within the Christian group.” But 
Christianity only accelerated the crumbling of the social walls which 
long before had begun to level down. In theory and practice Christianity, 
also, adopted the slave institution in this life, with all of its inequalities, 
and without demur. Industrialization of slave employment ; living along- 
side of and in the same manner as their free fellow workmen; town and 
city grouping and environment—these were the elements which softened 
the hardness of the farm slavery of Cato’s de agricultura. The daily 
practice of urban life made the more humane theory of Stoicism possible 
as well as the kindlier practice of early Christianity. Slaves, freedmen, 
and free artisans met in daily intercourse upon the streets of the Italian 
towns and in the imperial city of Rome. Surely a feeling of comradeship 
developed from these contacts like that expressed in the native Indian 
proverb: “On the road to Delhi I met a hundred men, and they were all 
my brothers.” 

Columbia University WiLiiAM Linn WESTERMANN 

58 For a deep and penetrating analysis of the Roman humanitas as an aristocratic class 
ideal, see the address of Richard Reitzenstein, Werden und Wesen der Humanitat im 
Altertum, Feier Rede, University of Strassburg, 1907. 

54 These are assembled in the article “Sklaverei” in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realen- 
cyclopadie, Supplementband, VI, 1041-1046. 

55 In sending back the fugitive slave, Onesimus, to his master, the Christian Philemon, 
the Apostle Paul wrote (Epistle to Philemon, 16) that he should be received, “not now 


as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved, specially to me, but how much more 
to thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord?” 








Medieval Gilds Reconsidered 


I 


RESENT-DAY economic historians display an uneasy feeling that 

medieval gilds have enjoyed much more attention than they deserve. 
Professor Heckscher compares them unfavorably with later gilds,’ Pro- 
fessor Gras grudges them credit for anything save the keeping of rec- 
ords to mislead historians,” and the authors of a recent textbook almost 
apologize for pausing to describe them.* In general, this reaction from 
former attitudes reflects a shift of interest from the interpretation of 
economic policy to other problems that now appear more fundamental. 
We have a quantity of information about gild policies, but it leaves us 
uncertain whether or not the gilds were of any real importance in the his- 
tory of economic development. 

There is relatively little work in English on the question, English gilds 
having long been treated mainly in relation to institutional or political 
history. Brentano’s brilliant essay aroused interest, but chiefly in its 
political aspects.* His central thesis, that gilds had everywhere been an 
instrument of class struggle, was never thoroughly explored, and contro- 
versy on the point died down without leading to any deeper investigation 
of the differences between English and Continental conditions. Gross ap- 
plied Continental theory to the study of English gilds more cautiously. 
His familiar doctrine of the early formation of a heterogeneous mer- 
chant gild with a monopoly of trade in the borough, of the gradual evo- 
lution of specialized crafts within this body, and of the later evolution of 
mercantile interests within the crafts traces a most attractive abstract pat- 
tern. Gross himself realized that it did not apply to all towns in its en- 
tirety, since many lacked any record of a gild merchant.’ But, notwith- 
standing the exceptions to the first part of the theory, there has been a 
temptation to follow its second part quite blindly, without reference to 
the possible effects of differences in regional setting. 





1 Eli F. Heckscher, Mercantilism (1935), I, 142-143. See also his “The Aspects of Eco- 
nomic History,” Economic Essays in Honor of Gustav Cassel (1933), 709. 

2N. S. B. Gras, Business and Capitalism (1939), 31-32. The further remark here that 
gilds have been studied “almost to the neglect of the real business of the men who estab- 
lished them” is a tacit admission of the fact that the influence of gilds in medieval business 
is still largely an open question. 

3-S. B. Clough and C. W. Cole, Economic History of Europe (1941). 

#“On the History and Development of Gilds,” Toulmin Smith, ed., English Gilds, 
Early English Text Society, Original Series, 40 (1870), xlix-cxcix. 

5C. Gross, The Gild Merchant (1890), I, 20-22. 
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Thus it has been assumed that the separate crafts, conventionally but 
unhistorically described by the hybrid term ‘“‘craft gilds,’”® were evolved 
at the simplest stage of development compatible with a market, and that 
the later appearance of mercantile interests altered and finally broke up 
the gild system. “The essence of the craft gild,” according to Mr. Lip- 
son, lay in the combination of trading and handicraft functions in the 
hands of the master craftsman, who bought his raw material direct 
from the producer and sold his finished goods direct to the consumer.’ But 
this arrangement would obviously not have been convenient except when 
the raw materials in question were produced in the immediate vicinity of 
the town. In most places, then, it would have been characteristic only of 
the brewers, butchers, bakers, pastry cooks, and tallow chandlers, and of 
trades selling articles made of wood, leather, or wool, when these com- 
modities were not in the hands of merchants. The situation was slightly 
different in the tailoring shops, where customers ordinarily brought 
their own cloth; other customers probably often saved other craftsmen, 
too, the trouble of procuring materials. This plan allowed the craftsman 
to operate with less capital. What is more important, it also allowed the 
general merchant to build up a business in raw materials. But it did not 
directly impair the independence of the master craftsman. In very small 
towns off the main highways of commerce it is well known that this ele- 
mentary organization of industry persisted for centuries. Any one want- 
ing goods not produced locally would have to seek them, either in the 
stock of merchants traveling or living in the neighborhood, or else at a 
fair. 

But in the larger centers of consumption there were not sufficient sup- 
plies obtainable locally for the craftsman to be able to buy at firsthand 
from the producer. Moreover, in the larger towns craftsmen who 
worked on materials that were imported from a distance, as was usually 
the case with wax and metals, certainly did not rely upon their customers 
for supplies. They bought from native or foreign merchants or their 


6 Possibly invented by Dr. F. J. Furnivall, when he was assisting Brentano in the trans- 
lation of his essay. See English Gilds, lv. Furnivall, like Carlyle, was fond of compound- 
ing eccentric terms of his own; he described himself as the “foolometer” of the Early 
English Text Society. Early English Meals and Manners, Early English Text Society, 
Original Series, 32 (1868), Ixvii. Carlyle, as the Oxford English Dictionary notes, had 
coined the term “craftbrother.” 

7E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (5th ed., 1929), I, 374. But see p. 295, 
where it is stated that “the craftsman usually [italics mine] worked on materials supplied 
by his customer.” The only examples given (pp. 295n., 298) are from the trades of tailors, 
skinners, and dyers ; the customers of the last may frequently have been merchants. 
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agents or through other middlemen. Maltmongers, cornmongers, and 
mealmen came to the assistance of the brewers and bakers. These two 
trades were under too close surveillance in the Middle Ages for any of 
their members to profit by buying supplies for their fellows. But in other 
crafts, especially if they produced wares that could be sold at country 
fairs, there was a tendency for some of the masters to specialize in deal- 
ing.* Finally, there was a third set of conditions, under which craftsmen 
had no direct contact with either producer or consumer, but bought and 
sold through the agents of a local capitalist entrepreneur. 

Far too little is known of the origins of gilds for any one to assert that 
they arose only under conditions that assured the handicraftsman’s com- 
plete economic independence.” It is certain, however, that at the earliest 
periods of which there is any definite record of their existence they were 
adapted to the varying circumstances of different types of trade and of 
cities differing widely in the size and nature of their population. For 
merchants to intervene in the organization of industry in the smaller and 
more remote places may have been an abnormal or late development, but 
in the larger medieval towns it was neither. In the great industrial cities 
of the Continent it must have coincided with the rise of their export 
trade. No English city could rank with the more famous manufactur- 
ing centers of Italy or the Low Countries, so that one would not expect 
the role of English merchants in regard to industry to have attained the 
same early importance. Yet the London weavers of the late thirteenth 
century were working on orders from local cloth merchants; this is 
known only because of friction between the two groups at that time, and 
it is stated that there had been a previous quarrel “in time whereof 
memory does not run.””° A list of London gilds amerced by the king in 
1180 included several that, being assessed at a high rate and headed by 
prominent citizens, were presumably composed of wealthy merchants.” 
Among them, paying the highest sum of all, were the goldsmiths. More 
likely than not they were already, as we know their successors to have 
been in the fourteenth century, wealthy merchant manufacturers con- 
~ 8¥For a London example see G. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (2d ed., 
1925), 74. The custom need not, as Unwin assumed, have been new in the late thirteenth 
century. The sale of town goods at fairs unless monopolized by the richer craftsmen 
who could afford to travel to the fairs in person, would early have necessitated the rise 
of a class of middlemen. 

® For bibliography and brief summary of different schools of conjecture as to gild 
origins, see J. Kulischer, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1928), I, 165, 181-192. 


10 F, Consitt, The London Weavers’ Company (1933), I, 7 ff. 
11 Unwin, 47-49. 
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trolling the conditions under which poorer workmen carried on their art. 

Mercantile influence on English town industries may have been on the 
increase in the later Middle Ages, and it no doubt contributed to the 
splitting of companies into sections distinguished by the wearing of a 
livery. But to assume that every aspect of its activity in that period was 
then necessarily new is unjustified and will remain so until there has been 
fuller research into conditions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
To imply that it was undermining the gild system of industry is absurd, 
for there was no such thing. The only sense in which one can speak of 
the gilds as forming a system is in regard to urban economic administra- 
tion. 


II 


The gilds everywhere represented congeries of special interests, loosely 
bound together, under the aegis of municipal authorities, by a common 
care for the quality of goods sold. To assess their influence upon eco- 
nomic development requires a more detailed knowledge of industry, 
trade and finance, and also of urban politics, than is yet generally avail- 
able either for England or continental Europe. A good deal of interest 
has been shown in the problems of their potential influence in critical 
phases of transition, but the results are on the whole inconclusive. 

The change with which they are perhaps chiefly associated is the in- 
creasing tendency, at the end of the Middle Ages, for industry to be 
located in the country. It is apparent that many gilds became obstinately 
conservative and exclusive, and hence may have helped to deflect new 
enterprise from their town. Yet they are not necessarily to blame for 
every case of urban decline before village competition, for in any large- 
scale diversion of industry to the country other factors would surely 
have been at work. 

Another problem is that of their influence upon technological progress. 
Here the negative character of the findings may be illustrated from the 
story of the introduction of the fulling mill, run by water power, in the 
neighborhood of London. There is no evidence of the reactions of the 
townsmen during the first phase of this innovation, but it may be sur- 
mised that the cloth merchants were quick to make use of it and im- 
patient with opposition from the city fullers. Sir John Pulteney, a rich 
draper, ten years an alderman and four times mayor of London, is 
known to have acquired one of the mills, at Stepney, early in the four- 
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teenth century.” In 1298 the civic authorities reluctantly allowed the 
fullers the right of making search at the city gates with the object of 
preventing either fullers, weavers, or dyers from sending cloth to the 
mills ; they were not to interfere, however, if the sender swore that the 
cloth was his own.” Efforts to enforce the ban were renewed in 1311 and 
1342,” but the cloth-making crafts were plainly so permeated by mercan- 
tile interest that they were soon able to adapt themselves to the use of 
the mills. In 1376 both the fullers and the drapers are found disapprov- 
ing of the practice of fulling caps at the mills, on the grounds that the 
fulling mills damaged their cloth.” Further action and controversy in 
London over mechanical fulling related solely to this question of caps, 
the hurers, “men of low degree and simple,” having intermittent success 
in opposing the desire of the hatters and haberdashers, a mercantile 
craft, to patronize the mills.” 

To discuss whether or not gilds hindered the rise of entrepreneurial 
activity is clearly useless. They embodied all of the diverse interests con- 
cerned in the movement. The greater merchants, having ordinarily a 
dominant influence in town government, tended sometimes to abuse their 
power, but the situation varied from place to place and at different peri- 
ods. In the lesser trades, those in which there was very little capital in- 
vested, the mutual jealousies of the masters tended to hinder the rational 
combination of related industrial processes under one management.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether in the smaller towns, where there were too few 
men in the minor crafts to keep up efficient gild organizations, there 
would have been many hindrances of the kind. 


12 Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous, III, Inquisition No. 189. 

13 F, Consitt, I, 6-7. On the whole subject see E. M. Carus-Wilson, “An Industrial 
Revolution of the Thirteenth Century,” Economic History Review, XI (1941), 39-60. 

14 Consitt, I, 21; A. H. Thomas, ed., Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the 
City of London, 1323-1364, 153. 

15 T. Riley, ed., Memorials of London and London Life (1868), 400-404. 

16 Tbid., 529-530, 558-559, 667-668; Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 1364- 
1381, 230; Calendar of Letter Books of the City of London, I, 176-177, K, 220; Journals 
of the Court of Common Council of the City of London, 7, f. 73v. The ordinances of 
the fullers, when examined in 1488, provided for official inspection of cloth on its way 
to the mills, Calendar of Letter Books, L, 262. Lipson gives the impression that opposi- 
tion to the fulling of cloth continued in London for two hundred odd years, Economic 
History of England, I, 426. 

17 As in the trades using wire, in London and Coventry. See Calendar of the Letter 
Books of the City of London, K, 42-43, and The Coventry Leet Book, Early English 
Text Society, Original Series, 134, pp. 115, 181-183, 185. The specialization enjoined 
was less extreme in Coventry than in London. 
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III 


The hardest work that lies ahead of gild historians is in studying the 
question of monopoly. The most involved of all their problems, it is at 
the same time the only one to which reasonably exact answers, as ex- 
pressed in price trends, might ultimately be expected. Meanwhile a cer- 
tain sifting of theories advanced and facts available is in order. 

The idea that gilds passed through two phases,* an early phase in 
which they were anxious to throw their ranks wide open, and a later one 
in which they became exclusive and monopolistic, though probably in a 
great many cases true, needs to be qualified. On the one hand, in trades 
that were obnoxious, such as butchering and tanning, or in which equip- 
ment was limited, as in baking, there was often a natural tendency, from 
a very early date, to keep membership down.” In all victualing trades 
monopolistic tendencies were chronic. That was one of the reasons why 
they were kept under closer supervision than other crafts. Wyclif de- 
nounced merchant victualers as “false conspiratours . . . cursed of God 
and man,” because they manipulated prices by secret agreements.” There 
is no reason at all to imagine either that the practice was new in his time, 
or that it was ever seriously checked, for price control was attempted 
only through the retailer.” Fifteenth-century records show that breach 
of price agreements among merchants, though naturally not one of the 
offenses punishable by a term in the city prison was subject to heavy 
fines and disciplinary boycott.” In industry, again, when the raw ma- 
terials used were found locally in great abundance, or when there was 
an expanding market for the goods produced, or when the capital of 
merchants was attracted for these or other reasons, it is highly improb- 
able that craftsmen could ever have succeeded in attaining a monopoly 
within an exclusive gild. 





18 Lipson, I, 310; E. F. Meyer, “English Craft Gilds and Borough Governments of 
the Later Middle Ages,” University of Colorado Studies, XVI (1929), 356-357. 

19 FE, Martin Saint-Leon, Histoire des Corporations de Métiers (1922), 57, 98. Levas- 
seur, Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de l'industrie en France avant 1789 (1900), I, 
330, 345-347. In London tanners’ selds were carefully bequeathed by will. 

20 T. Arnold, ed., Select English Works of John Wyclif (1869-1871), III, 332-334. 

*1 For interesting data in this connection see P. E. Jones, The Worshipful Company of 
Poulters (1939), 102-109. The record of London fishmongers, as Unwin showed, Gilds 
and Companies of London, 38-39, was not good. Yet see Levasseur’s impression that food 
was relatively cheaper, and shoes and clothing dearer, than in his own time, Histoire des 
classes ouvriéres, I, 420. 

22 See J. A. Kingdon, ed., Facsimile of First Volume of MS. Archives of the Worship- 
ful Company of Grocers of the City of London, A.D. 1345-1463 (1886), passim. Fines 
ran up to ten pounds. 
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On the other hand, although the fact that many gilds tended to become 
more exclusive as time passed cannot be contested, open claims to mo- 
nopoly need not be taken at their face value. In industry it was always 
difficult to enforce them. When the tailors of Namur in the later Middle 
Ages forbade mothers to teach their girls to sew, they no doubt encoun- 
tered trouble.” Again, statements implying that there was an increasing 
tendency for gilds to become hereditary or caste-like in character in the 
later Middle Ages may be taken with a grain of salt unless they are sup- 
ported by actual genealogical research. Chances of family survival were 
less favorable in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries than in the thir- 
teenth century. 

The most important aspect of the whole problem is to judge how far 
craftsmen deliberately restricted output; it is probable that the practice 
was in inverse ratio to the influence of merchants over their trade.” Gild 
control over the recruiting of masters and the training of labor, how- 
ever, was general. Conceded in the interests of maintaining high techni- 
cal standards of work, it obviously lent itself to abuse. But ordinances 
controlling the number of apprentices and journeymen that a master 
might employ were not necessarily effective. In the fourteenth century 
there appears to have been a general shortage of labor, and in later 
fifteenth-century London, where population may have been on the in- 
crease again, the rules were in some cases invoked only when there was 
already considerable unemployment in the trade. There were many ways 
of evading the rules. Men could join a gild temporarily, simply for the 
purpose of registering apprentices whose terms of service would pres- 
ently be sold.” It is very unlikely that a gild could restrain members 
from expanding their workshops when they had the capital to do so. A 
merchant who had dual membership in the companies of mercers and 
pewterers in mid-fifteenth century London employed eleven apprentices 
and seven hired workers in his pewter business ; the average per member 
in the company at that time was two apprentices and about three-quar- 
ters of a servant, and later regulations permitted a maximum of three 
apprentices.” 

Another difficult question that bears upon the problem of gild control 





23 Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique (1909), II, 320. 

24 See account of friction between weavers and cloth merchants over destruction of 
looms and other attempts to limit output, Consitt, 8-25. 

25 Levasseur, I, 307-308. 

26 C. Welch, History of the Pewterers’ Company (1902), I, records of 1456-1457, and 
p. 111. 
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over prices is that of the ownership of transport facilities. Members of 
merchant companies cooperated both in hiring convoys for their over- 
seas trade and in arranging for the services of porters to convey their 
goods from waterfront to warehouse. But the organization of inland 
and coastal transport is a very obscure subject. 


IV 


Gilds were of obvious service to their members in a number of other 
ways that have been so often described one hardly dares mention them 
again in a journal devoted to research. They restrained competitive bid- 
ding that threatened to raise rents;” they maintained extensive loan 
funds ;* they dispensed relief in sickness and poverty. The right of tak- 
ing a part of fellow gildsmen’s purchases at the original price, on which 
Gross laid so much stress, may refer less to the conscious fostering of 
cooperative policies in trade than to the common and convenient practice 
of buying in small groups in order to obtain better terms of credit. Co- 
Operative purchase of industrial supplies was resorted to only in emer- 
gencies.” Despite these qualifications, the usefulness of the gild should 
not be underestimated. Indeed historians and economists unfamiliar 
with the contours of the medieval scene may not always fully appreciate 
it. Especially in the later Middle Ages, medieval townsmen had inces- 
santly to contend with the disasters of war, epidemics, and local crop 
failures; they suffered at the best of times from shortage of capital; 
moreover, outside the Mediterranean area, the custom of insurance had 
not established itself. In these circumstances the gilds may have been of 
invaluable help in maintaining the continuity of economic activity on as 
even a keel as possible. 

To any one sharing Marshall’s broad-minded interest in whatever 
aspects of history throw light upon human nature,” the gilds are of still 





2? Ordinances of this kind were enforced. See threat of a fine of ten pounds in a case 
of “ousting” a man from premises in Eastcheap, Kingdon, 93. The London butchers 
sought to keep down the rent of pastures, Calendar of Letter Books of the City of London, 
L, 216. 

28 See notices of the Trinity Gild of Lynn, Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Eleventh Report, Appendix, Pt. III, 228-230; also my study of “The Grocers of Lon- 
don,” English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, Eileen Power and M. Postan, eds. 
(1933), 253. 

29 See the summary of extensive research, Erich Wege, “Die Ziinfte als Trager wirt- 
schaftlicher Kollektivmassnahmen,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftge- 
schichte, Beiheft 20 (1930). 

a “The Old Generation of Economists and the New,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

I, 120. 
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further importance. It has often been remarked that many trade gilds 
were based upon a fraternity life similar to that of the parish gilds. In 
common with the latter they gave expression not only to religious faith 
and conviviality but also to certain social needs and ideals and forms of 
class consciousness. Industrial gilds, for example, were at pains to culti- 
vate a spirit of thrift and temperance and to discourage idleness. Breth- 
ren of their fraternities were eligible for relief only if their need were 
the result of circumstances beyond their control. No skinner in Norwich 
could expect alms in any misfortune resulting from “‘his foly,” nor could 
any carpenter there risk indulging in “‘ryoutous lyvyng.”” Parish gilds, 
which in London drew the majority of their members from people of 
middling social rank, showed the same strictness. One withheld alms 
from any who had suffered “through plunder by harlots or any other 
bad way of life” ;* and the ordinances of another paint a most beguiling 
picture of the temptations that beset the weak-willed townsman : 


If ony man... use hym to ly long in bed; and at rising of his bed ne will 
not work ne wyn his sustenaunce and keep his house, and go to the tavern, 
to the wyne, to the ale, to wrastling, to schetyng, and this manner falleth 
poor, and left his cattel in his defaut for succour ; and trust to be holpen by 
the fraternity : that man shal never have good, ne help of companie, neither 
in his lyfe, ne at his dethe; but he shal be put off for evermore of the com- 
panie.** , 


In these and in the ordinances seeking to restrain apprentices from 
gambling and journeymen from coming to work still stupid from their 
“drinkings”’ of the night before, one sees the petty bourgeois master, the 
only medieval figure who cherished any love of the economic virtues for 
their own sake, fighting an uncertain battle for some measure of effici- 
ency in industry. 

The spirit of the great merchant companies was differently keyed. It 
set a high value on the qualities of dignity, decency, and courtesy and 
also held the economic virtue of prudence in esteem. But with the pas- 
sage of time, as the history of innumerable towns will tell, the prudence 
of the merchants gave way before habits of ostentation and luxury. 
Pride in their gild led them on. The cost of membership of gilds mounted 
with the cost of building and maintaining fine halls, wearing liveries of 
startling color, and holding splendid banquets. All the gilds alike, by giv- 





31 Toulmin Smith, ed., English Gilds, 31, 38. 
32 Tbid., 269-270. 
33 Thid., x1. 
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ing office to their wealthier members, encouraged the custom of showing 
respect to the rich. Snobbery flourished among them. Spurred on to 
imitate their social superiors, the greater merchants, the members of the 
lesser gilds strained their resources to outshine each other in magnifi- 
cence, and gradually relaxed their hold on the humble economic virtues 
on which they might have built a greater industrial prosperity. Snobbery 
and extravagance made for exclusiveness and deadened enterprise. By 
this road, the gilds leading the way, medieval urban culture strayed into 
an economic and social cul-de-sac. 


University of British Columbia Sytvia L. THRUPP 











Six Letters from Malthus to Pierre Prevost 


IERRE PREVOST? lived from 1751 to 1839. In 1780 he was in- 

vited by Frederick the Great to go to Berlin as a professor of young 
boys at the Academy of Nobles. He became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, and his entry dissertation dealt with political econ- 
omy. In 1784 Prévost returned to Geneva, where he became professor 
of literature at the university of that city. In 1793 he was a member of 
the National Assembly at Geneva, but retired after four months. In 1794 
he was imprisoned for twenty days by a revolutionary tribunal. Immedi- 
ately upon his release he became professor of physics and philosophy at 
the University of Geneva, a chair which he exchanged in 1810 for that 
of general physics. With Marc-Auguste Pictet, Prévost was the codis- 
coverer of the moving equilibrium of temperature. 

Prévost’s work in literature and science did not monopolize his atten- 
tion ; he always retained a live interest in political economy. Besides some 
original tracts in this field, he translated two editions of Malthus’s Essay 
on Population. He also translated McCulloch’s lectures commemorating 
Ricardo’s death ; on this occasion he added translator’s notes containing 
an original interpretation of Ricardo’s theory of the diminishing rate of 
profits. Prévost was a frequent contributor to the Bibliothéque Britan- 
nique, a Genevese journal closely patterned after the Edinburgh Review. 

At the University of Geneva Prévost sponsored Simonde deSismondi. 
He corresponded with Jean Baptiste Say. He met most of the English 
economists who visited Geneva, and he is listed as having been a visitor 
at the Political Economy Club in London. Prévost was the first teacher 
of political economy at Geneva, although his teaching of this subject was 
primarily an avocation. Yet as a student of economics Prévost was very 
thorough. I have examined a large file of his notes: on Say, Garnier, 
Storch, Ricardo, Malthus, Mill. That James Mill’s work in political 
economy was given four readings is attested by long and interesting 
notes and commentaries. 

The six letters herewith, which are published for the first time, were 
made available to me by M. Aubert, the Director of Manuscripts of the 





1 Dictionnaire historique et biographique de la Suisse (Neuchatel, 1921), V, 344-b to 
345-a. See also Candolle’s Notice on Pierre Prévost, Bibliothéque Universelle, Avril, 
1839. See also A. Cherbuliez, Discours sur la vie et les travaux de feu Pierre Prévost, 
Genéve, 1839. I have also consulted biographical material in several files of Prévost’s 
personal notes. 
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Bibliotheque Publique et Universitaire de Genéve. They are contained in 
Ms. Supplement 1053 (Mss. Prévost 6-7). 


Washington, D.C. GEORGE WILLIAM ZINKE 


East India Coll. Hertfordshire’ 


Dear Sir: October 13th, 1815 


My brother’® is passing thru Geneva on his way into Italy with his family, 
and on account of the lateness of the season, and his desire to make some 
little stay in your town, I think it not impossible that he may remain during 
the winter. May I take the liberty of introducing him to you, and of request- 
ing for him any friendly attention which may not be inconvenient to you. 
I have not yet the honour of a personal acquaintance with you; but I feel as 
if I knew you from the obligations you have conferred upon me with regard 
to my work on Population ; and your friend and brother in law, Dr. Marcet* 
has strongly encouraged me to write to you on this occasion. I hope, if peace 
should continue [sic], that I may have an opportunity in the course of the 
next two or three years to paying my respects to you in person. I occasionally 
see your son’ in London, though not often, as he is much engaged. 

I am at present preparing a new edition of my Essay on Population,° and 
intend to new cast and alter in some degree the three or four chapters re- 
specting the agricultural and commercial systems, and the corn laws, at the 
end of the third book. I may perhaps also make a few slight additions in 
other places.’ 


2 Addressed: A Monsr. Prévost. Genéve. By favour of S. Malthus Esq. 

8 Sydenham Malthus. 

*Dr. Alexander John Gaspard Marcet. 1770-1822. Born in Geneva, Dr. Marcet went 
to England in 1794. He received the M.D. from Edinburgh, and became physician and 
chemical lecturer at Guy’s Hospital, London. In 1819 he was appointed professor of 
chemistry at Geneva. Dr. Marcet was an important link in the chain by which the in- 
tellectual life of England and Geneva was bound together. Much of Pierre Prévost’s 
correspondence passed through his hands, as, for instance, what was probably the first 
letter of Prévost to Malthus. (15. May, 1807; cf. Bibliothéque Publique et Universitaire, 
Geneva, Ms. Suppl. 1053, ms. pr. 6, “Copie de Lettres de Pierre Prévost.) Dr. Marcet’s 
wife Jane (Haldimand), 1796-1858, was the author of the popularized textbook on politi- 
cal economy : Conversations on Political Economy (London, 1816). 

5 Alexander Prévost, Genevese Consul to London; Member of the Political Economy 
Club, 1821-1829. His son Jean-Louis was a member of that Club, 1836-1852, and left an 
interesting diary. The ms. Notes of Pierre Prévost show that Jean-Louis was in corre- 
spondence with him much earlier. 

® The fifth edition. It was printed by Murray and appeared in 1817. 

? These alterations and additions eventuated in an entire new volume, printed sepa- 
rately, but issued in connection with the fifth edition ; it is generally referred to as volume 
three of that edition. Since the supplemental volume to the fifth edition was published 
early in 1817, it was not finished until about one and one-half years after the date of the 
announcement. Malthus had made the same announcement to Ricardo under date of Octo- 
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Pray are there accounts left at Geneva of the price of wheat in different 
years, and would it be possible to get such accounts for some years past. I 
want much to ascertain what has been the excess in the price of the corn and 
labour of England above the average price of the rest of Europe during the 
last twenty years.® 

I hear you are going on extremely well’ at Geneva, as to the public con- 
cerns of your State, and I trust from the situation of France and the very 


ber 1, 1815. The history of this delay affords a rare opportunity of observing classical 
political economy in the making. The volume was called: Additions to the Fourth and 
Former Editions of an Essay on Population. 

8 The reason for this request is given in an unpublished letter of Malthus to Etienne 
Dumont, dated London, October 10, 1815. In this letter Malthus made the same request 
for information as above, and then went on to say: 

“T am strongly disposed to think that a country which can maintain its exchanges not- 
withstanding a much higher bullion price of corn and labour than its neighbours, must 
carry on its foreign trade to very great advantage, and in every exchange of goods with 
foreigners must always give a small quantity of labour for a comparatively large quantity 
of labour, and thus render its labour peculiarly productive.” 

A statement to the same effect was made by Malthus in the first edition of his Princi- 
ples of Political Economy, 1820, 428. Ricardo criticized it in the following words: 

“It can be of no consequence to America, whether the commodities she obtains in re- 
turn for her own, cost Europeans much, or little labour; all she is interested in, is that 
they shall cost her less labour by purchasing them than by manufacturing: them herself.” 
See Ricardo, Notes on Malthus’ Principles of Political Economy (edited by Hollander 
and Gregory, 1928). 

Ricardo’s is of course the correct statement of the doctrine of comparative cost, while 
Malthus’s-statement repeats the then prevalent error that “under free trade all commodi- 
ties would necessarily tend to be produced in the locations where their real cost of pro- 
duction were lowest.” See Jacob Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade 
(New York and London, 1937), 441. 

In the second edition of the Principles of Political Economy Malthus incorporated 
Ricardo’s correction. The statement which originally had said that the United States 
had greatly benefited “by foreign commerce, and particularly by the power of selling 
raw produce, obtained by little labour, for European commodities which have cost much 
labour,’ now reads: “The rapid increase of the United States of America, taken as a 
whole, has undoubtedly been aided very greatly by foreign commerce, and by the power 
of selling raw produce, obtained with little labour, for European commodities of a kind 
which, if made at home, would have cost much labour.” (Italics supplied.) See 2d ed., bk. 
11, ch. 1, sec. VII. 

® The public concerns of Switzerland, as Malthus observed, were going well. To the 
consternation of Sismondi, resident in Paris during the eventful “Hundred Days” of 
1815, the Genevese had favored the cause of the powers allied against Napoleon. (See 
Carlo Pellegrini, J. C. L. Sismondi, Epistolario, Firenze, 1935.) This action of the 
Genevese made it possible for them at the Congress of Vienna to obtain the recognition 
of the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, and certain other concessions, such as free 
customs zones around Geneva. The leaders in these negotiations were Charles Pictet- 
Rochemont and Frangois D’Ivernois (Sir Francis D’Ivernois), both interesting with 
respect to the intellectual interplay, particularly on the subject of economics, between 
England and Geneva. 
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severe lesson”® she has lately received, you are likely to remain undisturbed 
in [the] future.” 
Believe me etc. 
T. Robt. Malthus 


II 


Dear Sir: E. I. Coll. March 30, 1818 


It was a very great mortification to me not to have the pleasure of seeing 
more of you when you were in England. My expedition to Ireland took me 
away from London just at the time when I would have been most certain of 
meeting you in society ; but I was in great hopes that I should have returned 
soon enough to have allowed a visit from you and Madam Prevost at the Col- 
lege, before you left England, which would have been a great gratification 
to Mrs. Malthus and myself; and we were much disappointed that you were 
leaving your friends in this part of the world, so soon after our return. 

You did me the honour to say in your visit, that you would consult me by 
letter on any subject relating to the additions to my work, which might ap- 
pear to require further elucidating. You could not flatter me more than by 
such inquiries ; and upon taking up your letter the other day, I severely re- 
proached myself that I had so long delayed thanking you for the remarks 
which you were so good as to make when you did me the favour to write. 

There is no cause for regret that your sister-in-law in her excellent con- 
versations in Political Economy” has not agreed with me on the subject of 
the importations of Corn: for though I continue very steadfast in my opin- 
ion that in some countries it forms one of the very few exceptions to the 
policy of a general freedom of trade; yet in an Elementary work it is bet- 
ter to dwell upon the rule than the exception and without an opportunity 
of entering pretty fully into the subject, it was more advisable to consider 
only the great general principle. 

I agree with you that the two chief arguments against my view of the 
question are those you mention. You seem to think that I have answered 


10 It was indeed a hard lesson for France that the “schoolmasters” Wellington and 
Bluecher taught: a lesson for which the French have never been thankful, and which, 
Lord Brougham himself was willing to admit, had set the cause of popular liberty back 
even in England. Sismondi, writing from Paris, has given a graphic description of how 
the French resented the Bourbon who was thrust upon them. (See Pellegrini, vol. 11.) 

11 Malthus’s reference to “a hard lesson” is not an unmixed complacency of the Pal- 
merstonian type. In a letter to Ricardo, dated July 16, 1815, he wrote: “. .. I do not quite 
like the idea of imposing the Bourbons upon France by force, but if it leads to a lasting 
peace, it will be worth all that it has cost. I think Louis in order to be safe himself must 
disband nearly the whole army, and this must powerfully contribute to the safety and re- 
pose of Europe, though this second successful combination of Sovereigns will I fear be 
unfavorable to its liberty and improvement.” This letter was made available to me by the 
courtesy of Mr. Pierro Sraffa. 

12 Jane Marcet, Conversation on Political Economy (London, 1816). 
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the first, or at least that a satisfactory answer may be drawn from what I 
have said; but that I have not properly answered the second.** I should be 
disposed perhaps to allow that the last was the most difficult to answer— 
indeed I think it forms the principal objection to a system of restrictions 
upon the importation of corn; but at the same time I cannot think that it is 
of force sufficient to out-weigh the advantages offered to it. In a country of 
abundant capital, I doubt if it would be much felt, and I think, as I have 
stated, that there is reason to conclude both from theory and experience, 
that the variations of price arising from this cause would be less, and of a 
less ruinous nature, than those which would be likely to take place in a coun- 
try of large but varied imports, in the case of a bad season, throughout the 
greatest part of Europe. 

You doubt whether it is true that diminished profits tend to diminish both 
the power and the will to save. You will certainly, however, I think allow 
that the power is diminished. When profits are low it is scarcely possible to 
accumulate rapidly ; and it is difficult to conceive that some portion of the 
will should not be in many cases weakened by the loss of the power. The 
capital of Holland does not appear to have increased for the last hundred 
years before the revolution, notwithstanding the saving habits of many in- 
dividuals. Both in Holland, however, . . .* Geneva there will no doubt be an 
undiminished desire to make a profit in some way or other of the existing 
capitals, although individuals, not seeing the means of employing more capi- 
tal in these different concerns from the want of demand, cannot have the 
same encouragement to accumulate. But the principal effect, as you justly 
observe, of low profits, is to dispose people to place their funds in other coun- 
tries. This was probably the main cause of the stationary capital of Holland ; 
and a disposition of the same kind is, I am inclined to think operating upon 
us in England and lowering our funds, at the present moment. 

I am at present engaged in a volume on these subjects in Political Econ- 
omy,” the principles of which do not yet appear to be quite settled, and in this 
I shall advert frequently to Mr. Ricardo’s work. I shall not however be 
ready for the press till next Spring. I will go by your acceptance of it as soon 
as it is published. My brother and his family are still on the Continent. He 


18 The argument referred to is the typical Ricardian argument against the Corn Laws; 
namely, that by imposing high wage costs upon employers (it being considered that wages 
would be just about equal to subsistence, because of the “principle of population”) in- 
vestment incentives were damaged in England. This was said to carry in its train an 
export of capital from England, and this in turn was held responsible for lack of em- 
ployment opportunities in England. For an excellent summary of this position see David 
Ricardo. The view is easily discerned in most of his writings, but comes out with espe- 
cial clarity in some of his speeches in Parliament, as recorded in Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates. See especially, vol. 41, pp. 1207 ff ; vol. 42, pp. 671 ff. (December 16, 1819; May 
12, 1820.) 

14 Tilegible. 

18 The Principles of Political Economy (London, 1820). 
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passed the winter at Pisa and is I believe now gone to Genoa. We expected 
him home this summer but I rather think he will determine to take another 
winter in a warm climate. I beg my best respects to Madame Prevost, with 
whom Mrs. Malthus would have been most happy to have become acquainted. 
Believe me etc. 
T. Robt. Malthus 


III 


Dear Sir: E. I. Coll. March 27, 1821 


An absence from home for some time occasioned by the melancholy event 
of the death of a sister has prevented me from answering your letter before ; 
and now, on my return, I am very unwilling to allow any further delay to 
elapse although I have not been able to attend, as I could have wished, to the 
subject of your letter. I do not, however, think that a longer delay would en- 
able me to send you any important notes, as I have not in my recollection 
above one passage of the kind that you describe. In the Appendix, p. 373 of. 
the third volume 5th edit. line 3 from the bottom I have expressed myself 
there more strongly respecting the effects of our Corn-Laws in encouraging 
population than I did in the Fourth edition; and in a note to the next page 
[374] line 4 of the note I have inserted the word much with the same view. 
This difference I should wish to be expressed in the translation. With re- 
gard to the discussion with Mr. Weyland** [which] as a whole is new, I 
hardly know how to point out particular expressions, as I have no reason to 
think that you will overlook any of them, or fail to give them their proper 
force in the French language. I need not say how much I am flattered by 
your intention of giving my fifth edition to the French public; but I ought 
to inform you of my apprehensions that M. Constancio who has translated 
my last work, has thoughts of translating the last edition of the Essay on 
Population. M. Aillaud, a bookseller on the Quai Voltaire when he sent me 
the translation of the Principles of Political Economy asked my opinion about 
Mr. Constancio as a translator for this essay, and further inquired whether 
it were probable that there would soon be another edition. I told him in reply 
that I thought a translator ought in the main to agree with his author” and 
that as it appeared from some of the notes to Mr. Constancio’s translation, 
that he differed from me entirely on the principles of population, he was cer- 
tainly not exactly the person whom I should have selected as a translator. 


16 See James Bonar, Malthus and His Work (London, 1924), 378. 

17 The reference in this letter to the translation into French of Malthus’s Political 
Economy presents one of those curious cases where it is most difficult to draw the line 
between humor and pathos. 

The translation was made by Mr. Constancio of Paris, a doctor of medicine, and a 
we -‘m adherent to the idea of dividing up large landed estates. The translation is dotted 
with notes, rising from casual disagreement to vigorous dissent, and such is the quantity 
of commentary that one is inclined to think of this book as a rare and possibly unique 
specimen of author’s nightmare. 
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With regard to another edition I said that Mr. Murray, my publisher, had 
talked of the probability of another being wanted in the course of the year ; 
and if so that I might make some few additions to the chapter on France, and 
perhaps a very few elsewhere. I have heard no more on the subject since and 
what Mr. Aillaud will determine upon I do not know. You will form your 
own judgment from what I have said whether it will be advisable for you to 
proceed immediately, or not. I need not say how much I should prefer you 
as my translator to Mr. Constancio or indeed to anybody that I know; but 
I wish you to be aware of what has been intended that you may not run any 
risk of loss, which a knowledge of such intentions might have enabled you to 
avoid. If you write again, pray tell me what you think of Mr. Constancio’s 
translation of the last work. He has certainly not always given my meaning. 
When I was in Paris last summer Mr. Bist kindly offered to superintend the 
translation of the last edition of the Essay on Population ; but upon my say- 
ing that there might possibly be another edition wanted in the course of a 
year or a little more, he thought it would be advisable to wait. 

With regard to the substance of my last work, and my difference with Mr. 
Say, the more I have since reflected on the questions between us, the more 
reasons I have seen, or at least think I have seen, for adhering to my opinions. 
I am glad you are inclined to agree with me on the subject of distribution and 
demand. I consider it as one of the most important practical questions which 
can be discussed, whether there is room at all times for the profitable employ- 
ment of all the capital that can be saved, or whether labour and capital may 
not be redundant at the same time. M. Say, in a note to page 101,** appears 
to me to give up completely the practical part of the question. , 

The reason why I have not taken the invariable sacrifice of the labour as 
the measure of value, is, that I consider this sacrifice as cost of the labour to 
the labourer, and not its value in exchange which must refer to the estimate 
placed on this by others. 

A criticism which depends for its application on pushing taxes to extremity 
cannot surely touch a system which states that the progress of wealth will be 
the greatest in that country where the proportion between expenditure and 
production is such as to afford the most effective stimulus to continued pro- 


duction. 


18 “Mr. Ricardo pretends that, in spite of taxes and other obstructions there is always 
as much industry as capital employed and that all capitals saved are still employed, be- 
cause capital will not lose the interest. There are, on the contrary, many savings unem- 
ployed on account of the difficulty in employing them, or being employed are lost in con- 
sequence of bad management. Besides, Mr. Ricardo is contradicted by what happened to 
us in 1813, when the faults of the government ruined all commerce, and when interest 
of money fell so low, for want of good opportunities of employing it—and by what is 
happening to us at this moment in which the capitals sleep at the bottom of the coffers 
of capitalists. The Bank of France alone has 223 millions in specie in its coffers; a sum 
more than double the amount of the notes in circulation, and six times greater than pru- 
dence warrants to be kept for casual payments.” Jean Baptiste Say, Letters to Thomas 
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It belongs to this system to suppose that while taxes carried to certain cir- 
cumstances do more good in distribution than harm to production, if they 
were pushed beyond this extent would do more harm to production than good 
in distribution. I am preparing a new edition and may perhaps say something 
on Mr. Say’s letters in an Appendix. 

P. S. It occurs to me that in the third volume of your translation you have 
subjoined a small note referring to the word revolution mentioned in the text 
to the revolution under Cromwell. In England whenever we speak of our 
revolution we always refer to the period of 1688. 

Believe me etc. 
T. Robt. Malthus 


East India College, Hertford 


Dear Sir: April 26, 1821 


I have as yet made no progress whatever towards another edition of the 
Essay on Population, and indeed have hardly determined whether, when an- 
other edition is wanted, I should make any further additions to the fifth. The 
subject only passed through my mind when I was in Paris last summer, 
recollecting that my bookseller had said that a new edition might perhaps 
be wanted in the course of a year or so. But he has said nothing to me on the 
subject since, and having lately advised me to defer the new edition of my 
last book till next Christmas without mentioning the other, I am inclined to 
think that the time when a sixth edition may be wanted is quite uncertain. 
Under these circumstances you will judge for yourself what it will be most 
advisable to do. I should have no kind of objection to the plan which you pro- 
pose if I were in such a state of forwardness towards a new edition, as to en- 
able me to put what you suggest in execution ; but in the actual state of things 
I have absolutely nothing to send, and judging from present appearances, I 
should think that a new edition was not likely to be wanted in less than two 
years. Mr. Murray, my bookseller, seems to be of the opinion that the times 
are not favourable for book-selling, and is now keeping back a new edition 
of Mr. Ricardo’s work which is finished, because the former had not gone off 
so soon as he had calculated upon. 

We are disposed to attribute our present want of demand to our national 
debt, and taxes ; but it appears that in America, even a greater fall of prices, 
and greater distress among capitalists of all descriptions has taken place. 

I had a letter from a member of the Philadelphia Senate a short time ago 
which says that capital was never so abundant, and distress there never so 
great. This is a striking refutation of Mr. Ricardo’s Doctrine that capital and 


Robert Malthus on Political Economy and Stagnation of Commerce (London, 1861; 
George Harding’s Bookshop, Ltd., 1936, reprint p. 45”). 
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labour cannot possibly be abundant at the same time. Much of the distresses 
of both countries has no doubt been owing to their paper currencies during 
the war and their necessary contraction of them subsequently ; but the fall 
of prices has been greater than could arise from this cause alone. 

Pray remember me kindly to Dr. and Mrs. Marcet if they are returned. I 
hope they have spent their time agreeably in Italy. 

My address is East India College, Hertford. 

Believe me etc. 
T. Robt. Malthus 


Mr. Simonde who is just come to England for a short time told me the 
other day that he thought Constancio’s translation of my last work a good 
one. 


V 


London Dec. 23rd, 1822 
Dear Sir: 

I am sorry that your letter should have found me more particularly pressed 
both by public and private business than I have ever been before. I have been 
for some time familiar with the first of Mr. Barton’s’ publications which I 
thought had considerable merit,” but by some chance which I can scarcely 
account for, I had not seen the second,” when your letter reached me. I have 
made a point, however, of getting it and of reading Mr. Sismondi in the 
Annales de Legislation et d’Economie Politique,” which, however, I was 


19 John Barton lived from 1790 to 1852. Not much is known about his early years; there 
is a possibility that he was a member of a commercial firm in Manchester which dissolved 
in 1826. In his testimony before a House of Lords’ Committee on Agricultural Distress, 
of February 25, 1831, he gave his residence as Stoughton, Sussex, near Chichester. He 
said that he had been in that parish for about five years. In his testimony he spoke of 
having land to let. On the occasion of his death (March 10, 1852), the Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine wrote: 

“At Chichester, aged 62, John Barton, esq. one of the original promoters of the Chi- 
chester Savings Bank, the Lancasterian School, and the Mechanics’ Institution, of which 
he was treasurer until its union with the Philosophical Society, died. For many years he 
lectured within its walls in an able and popular manner.” (April, 1852, p. 431.) 

I checked Barton’s death certificate at Chichester to confirm the dates given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and found them to be accurate. There is still an active trust estate 
in John Barton’s name at Chichester. Barton’s chief contributions to economics were: 
(1) his early discussion of technological unemployment, which had a great influence on 
Ricardo; (2) his emphasis on the cause of overpopulation as lying, not in the increase 
of the marriage rate, but in the decrease of the death rate. Besides the volumes cited be- 
low Barton published a pamphlet On Restriction of Corn (1842). A copy of this is kept at 
the Reform Club, 104 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 

20 On the Circumstances Which Influence the Condition of the Labouring Classes of 
Society (London, 1817, 92 pp.). Made more widely available by Jacob Hollander in Re- 
prints of Economic Tracts (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934). 

21 An Inquiry Into the Causes of the Progressive Depreciation of Agricultural Labour 
in Modern Times, With Suggestions for its Remedy (London, 1820, 128 pp.). 

22 A review journal published by Bellot, Dumont, L. Meynier, P. Rossi, and Simonde 
de Sismondi. Projected in November 1822 and planned as a quarterly, this publication 
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obliged to do while in a booksellers shop, as I understood that there were only 
two copies in London, one going to Edinburgh and the other to Mr. Bentham. 
With regard to Mr. Sismondi’s article” as the references in it to my work 
are so slight and so general, they do not seem to require to be noticed. All 
good men will agree with him in thinking that the happiness of the great mass 
of the population is the great object which we should have in view; but I am 
of the opinion that he has greatly exaggerated the distress of the present 
times compared with the past. It cannot be true that according to the former 
system of employing labour marriages were less frequent and more prudent,” 
as it appears from all the documents that can be collected, that in almost 
every part of Europe the proportion of marriages and births to the popula- 
tion has greatly diminished during the last half century ; and as to the reme- 
dies which he suggests J must consider them as quite impracticable.” It 
would scarcely be possible to put them in execution ; and even if they could 
be executed, I cannot but think that they would embarrass the progress of 
wealth and of a well supported population, much more than they would re- 
lieve the actual numbers. We are no doubt in a sort of crisis at present, but 
there is certainly a period we can look back to, in which we could confidently 
assert that the labouring classes were altogether in a better state in Europe 
than they have been for the last thirty or forty years.” 


continued only for a few years. By tracing the successor to J. J. Paschoud, the pub- 
lisher of the Annales, I was able to get a copy of vol. I, no. I. The pages were as yet 
uncut. 

23 “Observations” on the two publications by Barton just cited. Annales, vol. I, no. I, 
pp. 82-119. In this article Sismondi took the position that the way to abolish the poor 
laws was to abolish the need for them, and this, argued Sismondi, should be done by 
abolishing the “free-contract” wages system and returning from a system of large in- 
dustry to one of small proprietorships. But as long as this had not been done, and until 
it had been done, Sismondi was a great champion of the poor laws. Because Barton’s 
trenchant arguments against abolition of public charity impressed Sismondi, he devoted 
a great deal of attention to them in his review. He thus sponsored and championed an 
attitude diametrically opposed to that of Malthus, who stood for the abolition of the 
poor laws as such. Specific mention of Malthus, however, is lacking. 

24 “Observations,” p. 113: “Until then [up to the time of the free-contract wages sys- 
tem] the farmer himself had worked his fields aided by his sons and his servants; the 
work of the towns was done by craftsmen rather than by manufacturers ; in these shops 
the worker never dreamt of getting married before having become a master.” 

25 “Observations,” p. 115: “The efforts of political economists must henceforth be de- 
voted to seeing to it that: the pernicious separation of wages and profits is destroyed in 
England; and that such a system is not encouraged on the Continent; that the class of 
day-wage labourers shall disappear, to be replaced in agriculture as well as in the arts 
by workers whose hire shall be at least by the year, and longer if this is possible.” 

26 About this point there is still dispute, good authority maintaining that there were 
real wage improvements in the north of England and around London, with conditions 
rather stationary in the west, and admittedly depressed in the south. It is pointed out 
that distress was more localized than has formerly been thought. See Elizabeth W. Gil- 
boy, “Demand as a Factor in the Industrial Revolution,” in Facts and Factors in Eco- 
nomic History (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 620-637. 
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I do not think so highly of Mr. Barton’s last publication as of the former. 
There are, however, many just observations and important facts referred to 
in both; but unless I was regularly answering all that has of late years been 
said against the doctrine of population, it would hardly look well for me to 
single out Mr. Barton, although there would be no objection to any remarks 
from you as an editor. I have always spoken with some little hesitation and 
doubt of the effect of our poor laws in encouraging an increase of population.” 
Their direct effects are certainly to do this; but it is extremely difficult to 
say how far these direct effects are counterbalanced by their indirect opera- 
tion in the building of houses, which as Mr. Barton observed and as I have 
myself stated is perhaps one of the best ways in which a check can be given 
to early marriages.”* The question can only be determined by experience, and 
even here we are very liable to draw wrong inferences. We might, for in- 
stance, be disposed to infer that the poor laws had no effect in encouraging 
marriage and population, because we do not find that the proportions of mar- 
riages and births to the population in this country have been increased by 
them. But this inference might by no means be correct, because it is cer- 
tainly true that the registers of almost all the countries of Europe which have 
been kept, show a very marked diminution in the proportions of marriages. 
The difference is perhaps less in England than in Switzerland, France, Swe- 
den and parts of Germany ; and this less difference may be owing to our poor 
laws. But though I have felt doubts to the degree in which our poor laws 
operate in increasing population, I can feel no doubt whatever that given the 
population the effect of the poor laws is to Jower the common wages of labour. 
Mr. Barton’s theory on this subject is quite unsatisfactory, and his conclu- 
sion is completely contradicted by experience.” For the last thirty years, in all 


But for a different view see the remarks of J. L. Hammond in “The Industrial Revolu- 
tion and Discontent,” Economic History Review, II, 215 ff. Here it is pointed out that 
even where real wage gains can be registered, that is, especially in the new industries of 
the north, account must be taken of the deep personal crises which were imposed upon 
great numbers of people who were “freed” from feudal status but who were the victims 
to be of a system of production in which entrepreneurs no longer had to take account of 
social cost. Even today visiting the towns of the industrial north of England is hardly 
an aesthetic experience. 

27 The facts available to Malthus are given by Mr. Talbot Griffiths. In the counties of 
England least affected by pauperism, the increase of population between 1801-1831 was 
46 per cent. In the counties most affected it was 38.6 per cent. If these figures, which allow 
for migration, are modified for natural increase, the counties most affected by pauperism 
show a higher rate of population increase by the insignificant excess of only 2.3 per cent. 
A striking similarity is also observable as regards the marriage rate. Population Prob- 
lems in the Age of Malthus (Cambridge, 1926), 129-169; more specifically, 165, 168. 

28 Malthus was an opponent of such things as public housing projects. He also opposed 
Barton’s proposal to give the poor a cash reserve by way of a subsidy to be placed in a 
savings bank to their account, and thereby operate to encourage the postponement of the 
marriage age. Malthus even opposed giving the poor a subsidy in kind, a cow for example. 

29 Barton pointed out that wages had increased as well as decreased while the poor- 
law system, inaugurated in 1601, had remained in constant operation. This suggested to 
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the country parishes in the South of England, where the largest allowances 
have been made to the families of labourers, the common wages of day labour 
have been universally lower than in the North of England and in Scotland.” 
And it is an acknowledged and much talked of fact particularly within the 
last few years that in many of the Southern parishes where the single man is 
paid much less than the married man, labourers have avowedly married for 
the express purpose of obtaining the allowance given for children. I quite 
agree with Mr. Barton however that the true way of estimating the expendi- 
tures for the poor and its pressure on the country, is, not to look at its nomi- 
nal increase merely, but to consider it always with reference to the value of 
money and the increase of population ; and in this view, which is the true one, 
the increase of the pressure is certainly much less than it appears. I own I 
should be nearly satisfied if I could once see that the proportion of the whole 
population in a state of dependent poverty was on an average stationary and 
likely to remain so. But unless the system of allowance in proportion to the 
number of children, be essentially changed, this cannot happen. Efforts how- 
ever are making at present to improve the system of management ; but though 
the nominal amount of the rates has diminished, there is reason to fear that 
it is owing to the cheapness of provisions not to a diminution in the number of 
paupers. At present the labourer who is employed earns more corn than usual, 
but many country labourers are out of work; and this is probably the reason 
why the improved system of management has not yet begun to tell generally. 
I have no objection to Mr. Barton’s remedy as far as it goes,” but I fear it 
would not be enough, and I quite agree with him that the whole subject should 
be considered in reference to the happiness of the great mass of the society, 
and not in reference to its pressure on the landlord. In estimating the decrease 
and increase of the corn wages of labour, and in referring these changes al- 
most exclusively to the state of the mines I think Mr. Barton has been led 
into considerable exaggeration.” Corn was so cheap and corn wages so high 


him that the poor laws could not be held invariably to have lowered wages. Depreciation 
of Labour, 22, 108. 

30 The effect of Irish immigration into these southern districts is apparently ignored 
by Malthus in this statement. 

31 Principally the encouragement of savings banks ; in this respect Barton’s plans were, 
however, quite advanced: he wanted to provide for a cash subsidy to afford a minimum 
reserve, plus an additional cash subsidy designed to encourage single men to postpone the 
age of marriage. The subsidy was designed to supplement the savings a man might 
reasonably be expected to make with the view of keeping himself off parish relief. Savings 
plus subsidy were supposed to afford a capital sum that would make this possible. Care- 
ful calculations of the necessary subsidies were made by Barton in his Depreciation of 
Agricultural Labour. 

82 Barton had observed the characteristic lag of wages behind prices when the general 
level of prices rises. Sismondi explained Barton’s thesis in the following words: 

“Mr. Barton assigned as leading cause of the depreciation of wages, and therefore of 
misery, the increase of the precious metals; and his historical researches have in fact 
established a singular coincidence between the two eras when wages experienced a rapid 
and steady decline, at the end of the sixteenth and at the end of the eighteenth century, 
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in 1498, and from 1740 to 1750, that then wages must necessarily have been 
lowered quite independently of any alteration in the value of money ; and in- 
deed if we estimate the value of money not by the corn, but by the labour it 
will command the results will essentially vary from the conclusions of Mr. 
Barton. Money fell considerably estimated in labour from 1350 to 1498 and 
yet the corn wages of the labourer greatly increased, at least from 1450— 
and during the first half of the last century according to Adam Smith money 
rose while the price of corn fell so that we cannot refer the increased corn 
wages to deficiency in the supply from the mines.* An influx of the precious 
metals has no doubt a great tendency to increase the demand for commodi- 
ties, to raise profits, for a time, leave less share of the produce to the labourer ; 
all these effects are produced by the possession of peculiar convertible com- 
modities, and the prosperity of foreign commerce of a particular country, as 
well as by the increased richness of the mines. It seems a little extraordinary 


with the two periods when the importation of the precious metals has surpassed greatly 
the consumption of Europe; this was brought about the first time by the discovery of the 
American mines, and the second time by the application of scientific methods to the 
production of these same mines. This curious fact is without doubt worthy of renewed 
attention; it will perhaps some day teach us how the augmentation of the money-unit 
and the diminution of its exchangeable value operate gradually but steadily to change 
the prices of things before changing the prices of men, and render dear the price of sub- 
sistence before raising the price of work. It will demonstrate to us that when the price 
of the precious metals sinks gradually, the workers are victims of a continual deception, 
and that when they have begun to give their work for less than it is worth, competition 
prevents them from raising it again to its value.” : 

See Annales de legislation, “Observations,” 109-110. Barton’s thesis is stated in both 
pamphlets reviewed by Sismondi, but particularly in his Depreciation of Agricultural 
Labour. 

83 Malthus attributed the rise in corn wages during the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to an increase in the wages fund and to a lag in the increase of the supply of labor. 
Of the subsequent fall of corn wages in the last part of the sixteenth century Malthus 
said: “. . . redundancy of population was acknowledged at the end of the 16th century. 
And it was this change in the state of the population, and not the discovery of the Ameri- 
can mines, which occasioned so marked a fall in the corn-wages of labour.” (Principles 
of Political Economy, 2d ed., bk. 1, ch. IV, sec. V). Malthus was willing, however, to 
grant that the discovery of the American mines had aggravated the difficulty: “What 
effect the depreciation of money might have had in aggravating that increasing poverty 
of the labouring classes of society, which, with or without such a depreciation, would in- 
evitably have fallen upon them, is not easy to say.” 

Population increase was not invoked by Malthus as an explanation of the decrease in 
corn wages which took place in the second half of the eighteenth century. Up to 1770 
he attributed the fall in corn wages to bad harvest; he felt that from 1770 to 1793 corn 
wages were stable, and that the demand for labor was such that it offset lower real wages, 
by increased employment per family. Malthus felt that after 1793 corn wages would have 
increased, had it not been for the poor laws. 

34 The first part of this passage exhibits Malthus as a “forced-savings” theorist, a fact 
which is very clearly evident in Malthus’s early article: “Publications on the Deprecia- 
tion of the Paper Currency,” Edinburgh Review, XVII, 363 ff. (November, 1810-Febru- 
ary, 1811.) The doctrine of forced saving seems, however, to have been very widely dis- 
cussed at this time. See F. A. von Hayek, “A ‘Note on the Development of the Doctrine 
of ‘Forced Saving,’” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XLVII (1932), 123 ff. 
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that the same cause which according to Mr. Barton has deprived the labour- 
ing classes of one third of their food, should have occasioned so great an ac- 
celeration in the rate of their increase. The result shows that he must have 
overrated the diminution of their food.** According to Arthur Young from 
1770 to 1810 the corn-wages of labour remained the same, and it was during 
this period that the great increase of population commenced. It further shows 
that we cannot judge of the conditions of the labouring family merely by the 
corn-wages of labour. As I have stated in my last work, when the price is 
rising, and there is a great demand for labour, the power of getting task work, 
and full employment for the wife and children, may more than counterbalance 
a small fall, in the corn-wages of common day labour, so that the family alto- 
gether might earn more of the means of subsistence.** If it had been really 
true that labouring families had been deprived of one-third of their food, I 
conceive that the actual increase of population which we have experienced 
would certainly not have taken place. 

You will see from what I have said the light in which I look upon the two 
publications of Mr. Barton’s for whom I have great respect. I cannot say the 


In the second part of this passage Malthus is stressing the importance of effective de- 
mand to economic expansion. He is laying, in his characteristic fashion, special emphasis 
on anticipated gains in utility as a condition of trade both foreign and domestic. (Antici- 
pated gains in utility are the bases of “convertibility of commodities.”) In substance 
Malthus said that gold is of significance to economic expansion only in so far as it con- 
stitutes effective demand; the wealth of a nation depends upon its capacity, not merely to 
produce, but to produce things that can arouse a monied desire sufficient to keep the 
propensity to consume at a level at which entrepreneurs can realize profits. 

All of this was treated by Malthus in particular detail in the first chapter of Book II 
of his Principles of Political Economy, sec. VIII: “of the Distribution occasioned by 
Commerce, internal and external, considered as the Means of increasing the exchange- 
able Value of Produce.” See Jacob Viner’s discussion of this treatment of the gains from 
trade, in Studies in the Theory of International Trade, 528-531. 

35 Malthus’s own estimate was that corn wages, after having by 1770 dropped one 
sixth from their 1750 high, remained stable from 1770 to 1811. This estimate is contained 
in Principles of Political Economy, 2d ed., bk. I, ch. IV, sec. IV. (The estimate as to 
this stability is supported by a rough check up that I have made, using data other than 
those employed by Malthus.) 

36 Practical-minded Malthus, thinking habitually in terms of the family as the economic 
unit, thought that the main element in the condition of the working classes was, not the 
real wage rate, but total family earnings. This is not to say that he approved of what he 
saw, but he recorded what he saw. 

What is brought out by this emphasis on family earnings is that to Malthus the de- 
mand for labor was more important as a demand for continuous employment than as a 
factor in the money-wage rate per unit of employment. This position was evolved in con- 
nection with his defense of corn laws. Malthus thought that with the repeal of the corn 
laws, the price of corn would be lower, and that this would result in higher corn wages. 
(The Ricardians thought that profits would be increased!) But even though Malthus 
granted that the repeal of the corn laws might lead to higher corn wages, he believed 
that the transformation of England into “the industrial workshop of the world” would 
aggravate the problem of balancing production and consumption, and would therefore 
bring with it greater instability of employment. 
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same of Mr. Godwin, whose work” is a disgrace to him. It hardly deserves 
to be reviewed.* But there is a very good article upon it in the North Ameri- 
can Review” well worth reading if you meet with it. I am now greatly pressed 
for an article on Population in the Encyclopaedia Britannica,*° which I un- 
warily promised ; while I am very anxious to get out as soon as I possibly 
can another edition of my last work in which there will be some new views 
on a standard of value which requires a good deal of care and consideration. 
These two engagements with others of a private nature have made me feel 
very much hurried of late.” 

It was with most sincere grief that I heard of the death of Dr. Marcet. I 
hope Mrs. Marcet bears the loss with the fortitude necessary on these trying 
occasions. I hear she thinks of returning to Geneva. 


For quotations on family earnings in Malthus, see Principles of Political Economy, 
especially bk. I, ch. IV, sec. III, “Of the Causes which principally influence the Demand 
for Labour, and the Increase of the Population.” 

87 Godwin’s book to which Malthus referred was the Enquiry concerning Population 
(London, 1820). Of it, Bonar writes that, though it was meant to refute Malthus “.. . 
the fact remains not only that poor Godwin made no bread and butter by it, but that he 
converted no one whose opinion in such a matter was of any weight.” Malthus and His 
Work, 368. 

38 Although Malthus writes in this letter that the book hardly deserves to be reviewed, 
the fact is that he had already reviewed it in the Edinburgh Review, LXX, Article VI, 
July 1821. See W. A. Copinger, On the Authorship of the First Hundred Numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review (Privately printed at the Priory Press, Manchester, 1895), index 
p. 54. See also, Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, no. LX XX, p. 206, the letter dated October 
11, 1821. 

89 Small wonder that Malthus was favorably impressed by the article on Godwin’s 
book contained in the North American Review, No. XXXVII, New Series, No. XII, 
October, 1822, pp. 289-319. The reviewer wrote: 

“After the lapse of more than twenty years .. . the world has been called upon to re- 
consider and revise the judgment it originally passed on the truth of Mr. Malthus’ work. 
The consequence has been an entire and deliberate affirmance of that judgment; and 
henceforth, we presume, the subject of population will be considered at rest.” (Pp. 318- 
319.) 

40“A Summary View of Population,” Macvey Napier’s Supplement to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 124. 

41 A second edition of the Principles of Political Economy did not appear until 1836, 
that is, it was issued posthumously, Malthus having died in 1834. In this second edition the 
work on the measure of value is entirely revised. In 1823, however, there had appeared a 
separate pamphlet, The Measure of Value Stated and IIlustrated. 

#2 Apparently this pressure for time caused Malthus to postpone another edition of his 
Principles, and to content himself with a pamphlet on the Measure of Value. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1822, Malthus wrote to Macvey Napier: “. . . I had engaged to bring out a 
new edition of my last work on Political Economy early this spring ; and I had besides 
particular reasons, latterly, for wishing it to appear with as little delay as possible.” On 
May 10, 1823, he calls attention to his Measure of Value Stated and Illustrated, and says: 
“Tt is not in the form in which I had intended it to appear ; but I think it contains a doc- 
trine which leads to important consequences.” 

See Malthus “Letters to Macvey Napier,” in Economic Journal, VII (1897), 265-271. 
The originals of these letters are at Johns Hopkins University ; they were made avail- 
able for publication by Jacob H. Hollander. 
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on population by associating your name so intimately with it.** 
Believe me etc. 


VI 


Dear Sir, August 6th 1824 


hopes however to be introduced to her now.“ 


natural cost of production. 


spects to Madame Prevost. 
Believe me etc. 


cut. 





rens. ) 


I feel highly flattered that you are giving an additional value to my work 


T. Robt. Malthus. 


East India College Hertford 


Weare returned after our summer expedition to the East India College, 
where, as I said when I had the pleasure of meeting you at your son’s house, 
we shall be most happy to see you and Mrs. Prevost, as soon as you can make 
it convenient. The size of our house will not allow us to offer more than two 
bedrooms and we wish you to occupy them in any way which may be most 
agreeable to you. Mrs. R. Malthus was for a short time at Geneva in 1802, 
but I believe had not the pleasure of seeing Madame Prevost at that time. She 


From the opinions which you have before held on the subject of labour I 
trust that I may look forward to your agreeing with me on the Measure of 
Value. The longer I consider it, the more I feel convinced of its truth and 
importance ; and I take shame to myself, that after what Adam Smith had 
said, I did not see it sooner. The particular view of the subject that at once 
convinced me, was, the seeing that the labour which a commodity would 
| command must represent exactly the natural conditions of its supply, as the 
accumulated and immediate labour worked up in it, with the addition of ordi- 
nary profits. Before, I considered labour as the best representative of the 
mass of commodities. Now I consider it as an accurate representative of the 


I hope you and Madame Prevost and your sons have enjoyed your health 
since you have been in England. Mrs. Malthus joins with me in kindest re- 


T. Robt. Malthus. 


43 Prévost twice translated Malthus. In 1809 he translated the second edition of the 
Essay on Population. In 1830 he translated the fifth edition. Ironically enough, I found 
this latter translation in the Library of the University of Geneva with the pages still un- 


44 The presence of the Prévosts in England during the summer of 1824 is attested by 
the records of the Political Economy Club. The minutes of June 7, 1824, record the pres- 
ence as visitors of “Professor Prevost of Geneva” as well as of Bentham’s great co- 
worker Etienne Dumont. The topics discussed on that day were: (1) “Would the pro- 
prietors of estates in the West Indies sustain any pecuniary loss by enfranchisement of 
their Negro slaves?” (Question posed by G. Grote.) (2) “Is it true in point of fact, 
that when no rent is paid the whole produce is divided between wages and profits?” (3) 
“What is the meaning of the term Wages?” (Latter questions posed by Colonel Tor- 








British-American Rivalry in the Chilean Trade, 
1817-1820 


I 


HE early commercial relations between the United States and 

South America in the years preceding the enunciation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine have until quite recently received but scant attention. This 
neglect may in part be attributed to the historian’s concern with the 
political implications of the revolutionary movements in Spanish 
America and their bearing upon our foreign policies. In part, also, it may 
be ascribed to the paucity of materials (either published or in manu- 
script) ; information on commercial affairs transmitted by American 
special agents and consuls in the ports of Latin America was generally 
fragmentary and incomplete. Yet even a tardy examination of our trade 
relations with Chile in the years 1817-1820 may be of value, especially 
since the materials available for this study present a picture of the volume, 
the variety, and the difficulties of our trade that is unique in the annals of 
our early relations with South America. 

The four years, 1817-1820, witnessed the triumph of the Patriot 
forces in Chile, the definitive opening of the country to foreign com- 
merce, and the development of British-American rivalry for preeminence 
in political and commercial influence. The victory of San Martin at 
Chacabuco on February 12, 1817, and the rise of Bernardo O’ Higgins 
to the position of Supreme Director of Chile were followed on April first 
by a tentative declaration of independence and an announcement of the 
opening of the Chilean ports to the commerce of the world. Within a 
few months, ships were arriving at Valparaiso and Coquimbo in large 
numbers. Merchants and shipowners were eager to seize the profitable 
opportunities that trade with Chile offered. For the Chilean trade gave 
promise of a twofold market: in the first place, the continuing war 
against the Spanish forces, who still controlled parts of Chile and were 
strongly intrenched in the Vice-Royalty of Peru, created an immediate 
and lucrative market for arms, powder, and ammunition; in the second 
place, the demand of the liberated population for foreign goods of all 





1W. R. Manning, ed., Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States concerning the 
Independence of the Latin American Nations, II, 899. The final proclamation of inde- 
pendence was drawn up January 1, 1818, and proclaimed February 12, 1818. Ibid., 900, 
n. 1 and 913. 
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sorts was at its height during the first months of release from Spanish 
colonial restrictions. 

In its initial stages, the trade with Chile was essentially a speculative 
enterprise. In the quiet waters of English and American harbors, vessels 
were laden with ammunition and with the common commodities of the 
South American trade—dry goods, furniture, earthenware, and hard- 
ware; to an untested market these ships were dispatched. Much of the 
success of such an enterprise rested on the judgment of the supercargo. 
His was the duty of gauging the prices current upon his arrival in port; 
his the responsibility for the disposition of the cargo. “You will en- 
deavor to make contracts with the Government of Chile for arms, pow- 
der, cloathing, etc., and send us a copy of the contract,” wrote a Balti- 
more firm to Henry Hill, supercargo on the brig Savage in the year, 
1817; “We expect 10,000 stand of muskets in a few days, we do not 
mind the amount so that the prices you obtain for the articles are favor- 
able. We would prefer sending a cargo that cost $100,000 to one that 
costs $20,000 as we should order the vessel from Chile to Canton. You 
will also send lists of such patterns of dry goods as are wanting in that 
country with the prices etc.”” A letter sent by Hill to the Baltimore firm 
some weeks after his arrival in Chile indicates that should the market in 
one port appear to be unfavorable, the supercargo was at liberty to exer- 
cise his judgment and seek other areas such as the Columbia River region 
or distant China.° 

In Chile, as in other ports of South America, the actual disposal of 
cargoes was effected through a consigné or commission house, an insti- 
tution rooted in Spanish colonial practice. Although Chilean law gave 
a rebate of 4% on all imports consigned to native merchants, foreigners 
were allowed to share in the business.* The commission charged was set 
at a percentage of the value of the cargo—in the case of the Ariel, for 
example, 2% was charged.” Among the commission houses that sprang 

2 D’Arcy and Didier to Henry Hill, May 23, 1817. Records of the Department of State, 
Chile, Claim No. 5, Eugene L. Didier, Admr. et al. Aug. 7, 1892, National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. For Henry Hill’s career, cf. Eugene Pereira Salas, “Henry Hill, 
commerciante, vice-consul y misionero,” Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia, 


LXXXVII (1939), 1-30. Cf. also Henry Hill, Incidents in Chile, South America, 1817- 
1821 (Weymouth, 1889?). 

8 Henry Hill to D’Arcy and Didier, July 4, 1817. Hill Papers, II, Yale University 
Library. 

‘ HC. Evans, Chile and Its Relations with the United States (1927), 33. 

5 Hill to Lynch, Zimmermann, February 23, 1818. Hill Papers, II. The amount of the 
commission varied according to circumstances. In the case of goods sold at Tacna in 
Peru (then closed to all foreigners save by special license from the Viceroy), a four per 
cent commission was charged. Sen. Ex. Doc., 35 Congress, Ist sess., Vol. 13, No. 58, p. 29. 
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up in Valparaiso such as Hill, Lynch & Co., Francis Ribas (who was 
connected with John Jacob Actor), Vicuna, and Higginson, a lively 
rivalry was carried on for the business of newly arrived ships. In some 
cases a cargo arrived already consigned to a particular house, but in 
many cases the choice of the commission house seems to have rested in 
the hands of the captain of the vessel. Frequently one captain would 
recommend to a friend a particular house with which he had had deal- 
ings, and thus allocate business. For the British or American skipper, in 
particular, the consigné was indispensable “for a person arriving here,” 
wrote Hill, “must have some friend to interpret for him, give him infor- 
mation, do a thousand like offices for him and this friend is about sure to 
be ultimately his consigné.’” 

Conditions in Chile during the period following the opening of the 
ports to foreign commerce presented many difficulties and hazards to 
foreign merchants. For months after O’Higgins’s grandiloquent pro- 
nouncement of the independence of Chile, neutral vessels were subject to 
the danger of capture by Spanish armed vessels under the long-estab- 
lished Spanish rule of closed commerce. Prohibition of trade on the 
Pacific coast was sharpened, moreover, by the establishment of a block- 
ade of the Patriot ports in Chile, so that neutral traders to Valparaiso 
were for months forced to elude the Spanish naval vessels hovering off 
the harbor.’ 

During the period immediately following the opening of Chilean com- 
merce neither consular, nor special agents of the United States, nor naval 
vessels were present to protect American interests in Chile. Despite the 
interest shown for some years in conditions in South America, it was not 
until February, 1818, that the United States naval vessel Ontario, com- 
manded by Captain Biddle, and carrying the special agent John B. 
Prévost, reached Valparaiso.* Meantime the captains of trading vessels 
in Chilean ports ran the risk of losing a part of their crew by desertion 
to the Patriot privateers. Urgently in need of seamen to man vessels, the 


6 Hill to Lynch, Zimmermann Co., February 7, 1818; also same to Don Estanislao 
Lynch, February 13, 1818; same to D’Arcy and Didier, February 18, 1818. Hill Papers, 
II. Francis Ribas stated that he had been admitted to Santiago with all the privileges 
that the natives of the country enjoyed. Ribas to John Jacob Asor, March 10, 1818, 
Jeremy Robinson Papers, Box II, Mss. Division, Library of Congress. 

* Hill to Perry, June 19, 1817; same to same, June 29, 1817; same to Palmer, Hamil- 
ton, December 13, 1817. Hill Papers, II. 

8 Hill to D’Arcy and Didier, February 6, 1818. Hill Papers, II. Cf. also for the part 
subsequently played by the Navy in those regions, A. P. Whitaker, The United States 
and the Independence of Latin America 1800-1830 (1941), 275-316 passim. 
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Patriot Government offered $10 a month wages plus a share in the prize 
money to every seaman who would enlist as a privateer.” “Every ship in 
this port loses more or less of her crew in consequence of the privateers,” 
wrote Hill to a commercial firm in New York; “‘the ‘Ida’ of Boston has 
been unable to proceed to Coquimbo for want of men.’° With the ar- 
rival of the Ontario this awkward situation was temporarily remedied, 
since Biddle, to the great comfort of the traders, forced the return of de- 
serters to American vessels. “So you see that the American flag does not 
wave from one of our national ships in vain,” wrote Hill, “for ship mas- 
ters and owners have justice done to them at the same time that the 
United States are respected as well as the rights of her sons.’”* Neverthe- 
less, the practice of luring away American seamen was not abandoned, 
and it remained a bone of contention between the agents of the United 
States and the Patriot officials.” 

Another difficulty that confronted American traders was the Patriot 
customs regulations. The customs duties followed closely the pattern of 
the Spanish colonial system and consisted of a multiplicity of fees such 
as the subvencién (114% charged for assistance in unloading a cargo) 
and the impuesta de averia (%% exacted for the expenses of the con- 
sulado or merchant’s tribunal) in addition to ad valorem duties on mer- 
chandise.** Altogether the import duties were estimated to amount to a 
total charge of from 30 to 34 per cent. In June, 1817, the Patriot Gov- 
ernment adopted the practice of setting the duty according to the cur- 
rent market price of each article so that in fact the tax to be paid fluctu- 
ated from time to time and often amounted, it was claimed, to 10-15% 


®W. G. D. Worthington to Secretary of State, July 9, 1818, “Enclosure No. 13, Protest 
of Captain Townshend.” Argentine Dispatches Special Agents, vol. I, pt. I, National 
Archives. In this letter Worthington also enclosed his protests to O’Higgins of April 
21, and May 11, 1818, against the continuance of the practice. 

10 Hill to Palmer and Hamilton, November 5, 1817. Hill Papers, IT. 

11 Hill to Phillips, February 9, 1818; cf. also same to D’Arcy and Didier, February 6, 
1818. Hill Papers, IT. 

12 Cf. note 9 above. See also Manning, I, 131-132. Worthington’s dispatch of July 9, 
1818, gives full information of the affair of the Lion, an American vessel. In this case 
seamen were not only induced to desert by the commander of the Chilean privateer, the 
Lautaro, but the American vice-consul was accused of having paid the bounties as agent 
for the Chilean authorities and of having urged the shipmasters to release to the Chilean 
navy a part of their men. Hill was suspended from his office for this action but reinstated 
by Prévost. Cf. Jeremy Robinson, Chile Diary 1818, May 31, June 1, 2, 3, and 5; Mss. 
Division, Library of Congress; J. B. Prévost to Secretary of State, June 3, 1818. Special 
Agents. Letters Prévost, Biddle. National Archives. Prévost defended Hill’s action on 
the ground that it allayed anti-foreign feeling and declared Hill to be a “zealous, intelli- 
gent, honorable and meritorious officer.” 

18 Manning, II, 973-975. 
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more than the value of the article. In August, 1817, the export duties 
were reported to be enormous—20% on copper and 914% on the ex- 
portation of specie belonging to foreigners.’ Although the export duties 
were subsequently lowered, they undoubtedly constituted an impediment 
to commerce. 

Trade at Valparaiso was further complicated because the customs 
house was located some ninety miles away at Santiago. With the excep- 
tion of a few heavy articles, such as iron, all cargoes had to be trans- 
ported by pack mule to Santiago, and stored there in a government ware- 
house for examination and assessment of duties before anything could 
be sold. The charges thus incurred usually amounted to over a thousand 
dollars per cargo and gave rise to widespread bribery “in addition to the 
delay, vexation and trouble of the merchants.’ 


II 


Despite these impediments to foreign trade, the initial months of open 
trade mark the high point of American enterprise in Chile for some time 
to come. In April the Rambler put into Valparaiso and sold her cargo of 
“German and Canton goods” valued at $60,000 at a good profit.” In 
May the brig Savage with a $146,000 cargo of dry goods, arms, and 
powder, much of which had been contracted for by the discredited Gen- 
eral José Carrera in the United States, anchored at Coquimbo and was 
there held because of the Spanish blockade at Valparaiso.”* Ships arrived 
with increasing frequency; between May 27, 1817, and June, 1818, 16 
American merchantmen with imports valued at $1,340,000 entered Val- 
paraiso and 11 more vessels were reported at Coquimbo. The cargoes 
consisted of arms and powder, dry goods, “Calcutta goods,” clothing, 
jewelry, furniture, gin, crockery, hardware of all sorts, cargoes fre- 
quently worth from $150,000 to $300,000 per vessel. The Chilean ex- 
ports were largely restricted to copper, hides, tallow, wheat, and specie. 
During this period there was close rivalry between the Americans and 
the British as the table below shows.” 

14 Hill to D’Arcy and Didier, June 16, 1817. Hill Papers, IT. 

15 Same to same, August 14, 1817, ibid. 
16 Manning, II, 974-975. 
17 Hill to D’Arcy and Didier, June 23, 1817. Hill Papers, II. 

18 Hill to Perry, June 9, 1817; same to D’Arcy and Didier, June 12, 1817, ibid. The 
papers relating to the brig Savage are in the file of the D’Arcy and Didier claim, Rec- 
ords of the Department of State, Chile, Claim No. 5. National Archives. 


19 Hill to Secretary of State, June 30, 1818. Enclosure 2. Consular Dispatches, Val- 
paraiso, vol. I. National Archives. 
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TABLE I 
Probable Probable 
Vessels Arrived Number Amount of Value of 
at Valparaiso of Vessels Tonnage Imports Exports 
(in tons ) (in dollars) (in dollars) 
American 16 4,724 1,340,000 555,000 
British 20 7,650 1,835,000 558,000 
Prussian 2 400 60,000 30,000 
Swedish 1 300 10,000 10,000 
Chilean 4 1,520 10,000 j= — ....ee 
Prizes (Spanish vessels 
captured by Chilean 
armed ships) 9 1,510 485000 =  — ...eee 
Totals 56 16,104 3,740,000 1,153,000 
Vessels Arrived 
at Coquimbo 
American 11 
British 3 
French 1 
Buenos Airian 1 
Prizes 2 
18 





Thus the total of American entries in Chilian ports was 27 and of 
British 23 ships. 


An analysis of the detailed reports of American vessels at Valparaiso 
during these months demonstrates that the ports of Chile were of impor- 
tance not only in relation to the markets of that country but as an entre- 
pot for the trade of the whole Pacific area. Of the American vessels that 
entered the ports of Chile, 14 had cleared from ports of the United 
States (Providence 3, Philadelphia 4, Boston 2, Baltimore 2, New York 
1, Salem 1, Nantucket 1). One vessel had cleared from Buenos Aires 
and one from Gibraltar. Six vessels reported that they had touched at 
ports on their voyage down the east coast of South America (Santa 
Marta 1, St. Catharine’s 1, Buenos Aires 2, Rio de Janeiro 1, and Bahia 
1). The destinations outward bound present a different picture. Only 
two vessels were listed as bound for ports of the United States. One was 
the brig America of Philadelphia, returning to that port with a cargo of 
hides, tallow, tin, copper, hemp, and specie; the other was the ship 
Martha of Nantucket, a whaler carrying the same cargo of oil with 
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which she had entered. Three vessels laden almost entirely with wheat 
reported Ric de Janeiro as their destination. Four vessels, having sold 
their cargoes and having reladen with copper and specie, set out for 
Canton and the China trade. Two other ships carrying out the same 
cargo they had brought in cleared for other places in the Pacific—one 
for the Marquesas Islands in the mid-Pacific, and one for the Columbia 
River region.” , 

Chile promised to became a great entrepot—a stepping stone to the 
markets of the whole Pacific region. Near at hand lay the ports of Peru 
—still closed to foreigners but soon to be opened by special licenses 
under the duress of war. Further north the possibilities of trade with the 
Indians of the Columbia River region beckoned; while to the west lay 
Canton and the riches of the “Calcutta” trade with desirable cargoes of 
striped and figured silks and satins, double-chain levantines, black- 
figured sarsenets, damask crepe shawls, and boxes of China ware. Fur- 
thermore, the ports of Chile promised to be of value as a base for the re- 
fitting and supplying of whalers. In consideration of these varied poten- 
tialities, it was estimated that these branches of commerce “either pro- 

‘duced, cherished or protected by that new and interesting country” 
should be worth $6,158,000 annually to the United States.” 

Indeed so promising was the outlook for American trade early in 1818 
that consular agents were appointed for the leading Chilean ports. In 
February, John B. Prévost, a special agent with instructions to protect 
American interests on the west coast, arrived at Valparaiso. A few weeks 
later W. G. D. Worthington, commissioned by Monroe to investigate 
and report on conditions in the revolted Spanish colonies of the Rio de la 
Plata and Chile, also reached Valparaiso. To these two men, the Ameri- 
can-Chilean trade seemed of such importance that despite Worthington’s 
doubts of his power to make any appointments, nevertheless after con- 
sulting Prévost, he appointed Henry Hill, of New York, as vice-consul 
at Valparaiso, and Washington Stewart of Philadelphia to a similar post 
in Coquimbo.” 





20 Jbid. and cf. also Enclosure I in the same letter. 

21 Manning, II, 1005. Cf. also 998-1005, for a general discussion of the importance 
of Chile for United States trade. 

22 Manning, II, 919-920. Cf. also Henry Hill Incidents in Chile, South America, 
1817-1821. For the commission to Hill cf. Records of the Department of State, Special 
Agents, vol. I, pt. I, 1817-1818. National Archives. 
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III 


Contrary to expectations, American commercial interests suffered a 
rapid decline in subsequent months, although American whalers fre- 
quented the Chilean coast in greater numbers. Yet British traders held 
their place, as the table (June 1818-June 1819) below indicates.” 











TABLE IT 
Arrived Sailed 
a Gov- Gov- 

& ss ern- Mer- ern- Mer- Probable Tonnage Probable 

5 = = ment chant Whal- ment chant Whal- Merchant Value 

S29 Ships Ships ers Ships Ships ers Ships Whalers of Imports Exports 

3 ° : 

x 22 (in dollars) (in dollars) 
American 2 + 27 2 7 27 1,063 7,763 240,000 413,000 
British 4 20 3 Z 21 3 5,750 950 1,195,000 732,000 
French 1 2 ae 1 320 600 TZG000 Ka wcsee 
Prussian 1 1 200 See = aa 9,000 
Swedish 1 1 450 eee 50,000 20,000 
Dutch 1 1 280 nba 10,000 8,000 
Roman 1 1 200 re 20,000 6,000 
Buenos Airian 1 as iva oe av aid waver ies: C(t‘ RR COCtCtaene 
Chilean 10 Z és 10 10 ae 1,210 Savi 65,000 54,000 
Chilean 

Privateers four five 
Chilean 
Prizes re 16 ry wis whe an 4,800 Poe 450,000 2k wnw'es 
including 
frigate 
vessel 
Total 17 52 32 14 42 31 14,273 9,313 2,150,000 1,242,000 





Note—Besides the imports mentioned above, merchandise to the amount of $400,000 has arrived 
and has been taken away by the same vessels in which it was shipped or has been re-shipped. Of the 
imports, a considerable portion of the property remained in the country and specie and bills to a large 
amount have been remitted by land to B* Ayers. 


The Americans did not regain their initial lead; instead each report 
shows that the British traders outmatched the Americans in number. 
An analysis of the detailed reports covering the six months, June 30 to 
December 31, 1819, shows this clearly. There were, during this period, 
of American vessels arriving at Valparaiso, seven merchantmen, four 
whalers, and two traders taken prize by the Chilean navy. In the same 
months, sixteen British merchantmen arrived and three whalers. The 
next six months shows an even more startling disparity in the numbers of 
British and American traders. Between December 31, 1819, and June 30, 


°3 Hill to Secretary of State, June 30, 1819. Enclosure 4. Consular Dispatches, Val- 
paraiso, vol. I. 
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1820, but one American merchant vessel and eight whalers entered, while 
twenty-four British vessels arrived. In the last report submitted by Hill 
(December 31, 1820), seven American merchantmen and eight whalers 
are listed; unfortunately figures covering the British commerce to Val- 
paraiso for the same period are not available.” 

In seeking to explain the decline of American trade after the promis- 
ing beginning in 1817-1818, several causes must be considered. In the 
first place the sharp contraction from June, 1818, to June, 1819, must be 
attributed in part to the overstocking of the markets in Chile during the 
preceding months. As early as the fall of 1817, it was noted that the 
total market in Chile was small and could easily be overstocked. “Goods 
are plentiful and money scarce,” it was reported.” In December, 1817, 
the large number of vessels arriving from Great Britain and the United 
States had already precipitated a decline of prices, and it was prophesied 
that most of the cargoes would sell at a loss.” Shipmasters reaching Val- 
paraiso in February, 1818, were disappointed on finding the markets full 
and prices still declining.” 

Meantime, however, British interests apparently did not suffer ; on the 
contrary the British continued to strengthen their position. This fact was 
clearly perceived by the Americans present and was regarded as a threat 
to the interests of the United States. ‘“American interests are declining 
here,” noted Jeremy Robinson, a “free lance” agent in Santiago in May, 
1818, “England is gaining on the U. S. Acct. and will be before her for 
the conciliatory comission will not attain the proposed end. Englishmen 
are jealous of and avoid us. Rivals in commerce and politics cannot 
agree.” And in October, Worthington reported to Adams in an even 
more pessimistic strain. “The American arrivals become more and more 
rare, I presume they took the cream of the market—The British flow 
~ 24 Figures taken from the following reports: Henry Hill to the Secretary of State, 
December 31, 1819, Enclosures ; same to same, June 30, 1820, Enclosures ; same to same, 
December 31, 1820, Enclosure. Consular Dispatches, Valparaiso, vol. I. 

25 Hill to David C. DeForest, October 11, 1817; same to D’Arcy and Didier, October 
16, 1817. Hill Papers, IT. 

26 Hill to Palmer and Hamilton, December 13, 1817, ibid. 

27 Hill to D’Arcy and Didier, February 18, 1818, ibid. See also Francis Ribas to John 
Jacob Astor, January 2, 1818. Jeremy Robinson Papers, Box II, Mss. Division, Library 
of Congress. Ribas had shipped as supercargo on the Beaver, a vessel owned by Astor, 
with a cargo worth $150,000. Ribas established himself in Santiago to carry on a com- 
mission business. For the later fate of the Beaver, which continued on its voyage after 
the halt in Chile, cf. Whitaker, 283-284. 

28 Jeremy Robinson, Diary Chile 1818, entry of May 24. For Robinson as a “free lance” 


agent, see H. M. Wriston, Executive Agents in American Foreign Relations (Baltimore, 
1929), 419-420. 
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in, and the country is becoming fast overstocked with their goods—They 
are so much more weighty in commercial houses, numbers, wealth, etc., 
that the American influence and interest at present is much diminished 
borne down by this pressure—’”” 

In part the British preeminence was due without doubt, as Worthing- 
ton indicated, to their superior commercial position in other parts of 
South America, that redounded to their advantage in the Chilean trade. 
The contraction of the foreign trade of the United States during the 
War of 1812 had allowed the British to take the lead in the market at 
Buenos Aires.” In Brazil the preferential customs rates accorded the 
British under the treaties of 1810 and 1818 had practically excluded 
American traders and had established a virtual British monopoly in the 
commerce of that country. These circumstances put the British on a 
superior footing in the trade between Chile and the east coast of South 
America since Brazil was a market for the wheat of Chile.** Between 
June and December, 1818, for example, nine British vessels sailed from 
Valparaiso for Rio de Janeiro with cargoes of wheat, as compared to 
one American vessel and one Chilean brig bound for the same port and 
similarly laden.** The Americans’ loss of the Brazilian market thus cut 
them out of the carrying trade with Chile and concomitantly benefited 
British traders. 

Political causes also contributed to the superiority of the British in 
Chile. The Patriot Government of Chile was in 1817-1818 pro-monarchi- 
cal and pro-British in its sympathies. In the eyes of this group the United 
States with its republican ideals was identified with the defeated Carrera 
group, the former opponents of O’Higgins. “They view almost every 
citizen of the United States with peculiar jealousy, supposing them to be 
more or less attached to the party of the Carreras over which the present 
rulers have triumphed,” wrote Worthington to Adams in July, 1818, in 
an analysis of the Patriot Government’s attitude,” . . . I suspect that as 
we come in for a considerable portion of the personal ill will of those ex- 





29 Manning, II, 943. 

30 John Zimmermann, Report to the Secretary of State, December 31, 1820, Consular 
Dispatches, Buenos Ayres, vol. I, pt. II. J. M. Forbes, to the Secretary of State, April 1, 
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Whitaker, 121-124. 

31 Henry Hill (of Connecticut) to Secretary of State, May 8, 1814. Consular Dis- 
patches, St. Salvador, vol. II, pt. 1; Henry Hill to Secretary of State, May 26, 1815, ibid. ; 
Henry Hill to Secretary of State, June 28, 1818, ibid. ; 

82 Henry Hill to Secretary of State, December 31, 1818, Enclosure 2, Consular Dis- 
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tinguished leaders, even our form of government becomes by associa- 
tion disagreeable and in a manner odious to them.’””” The violent sym- 
pathies for the Carrera cause exhibited by Joel R. Poinsett on his mis- 
sion to Chile in 1811 and the assistance rendered General José Carrera 
by private citizens of the United States in 1816 thus produced a pro- 
tracted adverse effect upon American influence. 

Besides this fundamental bias against the United States, other circum- 
stances between 1817 and 1820 increased the Patriot’s anti-American 
feeling. The failure of the United States to assist the independence 
movement was a growing source of irritation. From the great republic 
of the north, the Patriot Government had hoped for active aid in the 
form of ships, arms, and recognition. Since these were not forthcoming 
resentment mounted. The stringency of the neutrality laws of the United 
States in 1817 and 1818 was acutely resented, and even created a feeling 
that the United States was hostile to the Patriot cause.“ ‘Nothing is 
more true,” wrote Worthington in November, 1818, “than that ‘hope 
deferred makes the Heart sick’ for they always, that is the Nation, ex- 
pected so much from us and now getting Ships, Sailors, Goods etc. of the 
British, visited by their Ship of War two or three at a time—feasted and 
treated on board of them—& a hundred etceteras which I could mention, 
and our falling so far short of their anticipations, produces a recoil upon 
us of a very disadvantageous Cast.”* To the American agent it appeared 
clear that recognition by the United States was essential in order to 
counterweigh British influence.” 

The bitterness toward Americans felt by the Patriot Government was 
fanned by the dealings of Americans with the Spanish Viceroy of Peru. 
In April, 1818, Prévost, the American agent, went to Lima aboard the 
Ontario for the purpose of obtaining the release of American seamen 
and ships detained by the Spanish authorities at Talcahuana. The mis- 
sion resulted in an agreement that an envoy of the Viceroy should be 
conveyed to Valparaiso on the Ontario and in return, American vessels 
should be permitted to leave Valparaiso in convoy with the Ontario with- 
out molestation by the Spanish naval forces. Notice of this arrangement 
was accordingly given to all American shipmasters in Valparaiso upon 
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the Ontario’s return to that port.” During the succeeding months several 
incidents served to increase popular suspicion that the Americans were 
aiding the enemy—rumors of the sale of an American vessel to the 
Spanish authorities in Peru for privateering purposes and of the sale of 
provisions by the captain of an American brig, while Captain Biddle of 
the Ontario, was suspected of assisting the escape of Spanish families 
from Lima via Valparaiso—all this aroused a storm of protest.” 

Meantime, the arrival of Lord Cochrane in November, 1818, to com- 
mand the Chilean navy increased popular enthusiasm for the English. 
Early in 1819, the Patriot Government declared a blockade of the Span- 
ish-controlled coast of Peru.*” Within a few months the enforcement of 
this decree further strained relations between the Americans and the 
Patriots of Chile. 

“The spoliations of his Lordship appear to have taken mostly from 
our countrymen” wrote Prévost, “but whether his captures are to be ad- 
judged good prize is yet to be determined.” In March, 1819, the 
schooner Montezuma, laden with arms and sundry merchandise and 
bound from Baltimore to Callao was captured by Lord Cochrane’s navy 
and taken to Valparaiso as a prize.” In November the brig Pallas of 
Boston was brought into the same port*’ and in the following month the 
brig Canton of Salem was entered as a prize, having been seized on a 
voyage from Pacasmayo to Callao.“ Despite vigorous protests of the 
American vice-consul, Lord Cochrane continued to be governed by the 
exigencies of the situation, stating baldly in defense of the detention of 

37 Worthington to Secretary of State, July 9, 1818, Enclosure 13. (Biddle to Worth- 
ington, June 1, 1818; Worthington to Masters of United States Merchantmen in Chile.) 
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the brig Warriour at Coquimbo that “the crisis of his affairs demanded 
such action.” 

Thus American traders on the West Coast were liable to a double 
hazard. Traders to the ports of Chile were still subject to the attacks of 
the Spanish loyalist naval force, while shipmasters heading for the ports 
of Peru were forced to run the risks of seizure by the Patriot navy. It is 
small wonder that demands for further naval protection “to protect 
American commerce against both belligerents” were frequently made to 
Washington.” 

To all the above circumstances, the shrinkage in volume of American 
trade is clearly attributable. Competition of the British, increasing anti- 
American feeling in Chile, and depredations of Patriot and Spanish forces 
alike combined to discourage American enterprise, suffering in addition 
the pinch of the depression of 1819 at home. The picture is of interest 
chiefly as an example of the conditions characteristic of all early South 
American trade, inasmuch as the situation in Chile was typical of that in 
other parts of the revolted regions. The difficulties encountered by Ameri- 
can traders and the rivalry with the British constitute an integral part of 
the economic background of our foreign policies in the following years, 
strengthening our adherence to an “American system’ of commercial as 
well as of political liberty in this hemisphere,” contributing to our anxiety 
to extend recognition to the new republics, and coloring Adams’s advo- 
cacy of the doctrine of the “two spheres” and the unilateral exposition of 
the “American cause” embodied in the Monroe Doctrine.” 


Hunter College DorotHY BURNE GOEBEL 
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The Cambridge Economic History of Europe from the Decline of the Roman 
Empire. Edited by J. H. Clapham and the late Eileen Power. Cambridge: 
The University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 
xvii, 650. $7.50. 


Herewith we are introduced to another series of Cambridge histories, 
planned like its predecessors to treat a large subject by combining contribu- 
tions from various scholars. In this case, it will be noted, the subject is the 
economic history of Europe, not of the world, and of Europe only since the 
decline of the Roman Empire. The present work, entitled “The Agrarian 
Life of the Middle Ages,” is to be followed by two volumes that will deal 
with medieval commerce, industry, finance, and town life in general. The 
organization of all three volumes, as well as the correction of the manuscript 
for the first one, had been completed by Eileen Power before untimely death 
brought her labor to an end. The surviving editor, J. H. Clapham, therefore 
disclaims any great credit for the work that now appears. Yet we may well 
imagine the difficulty of the task that confronted him in 1940 and feel that 
he has bravely accomplished it. 

The impact of war has indeed been heavy on Volume I of the Cambridge 
Economic History. The poor quality of the paper is at once evident. But that 
is a small matter compared with the record of human calamity set forth in 
the editor’s preface. Among those chosen as contributors to this volume we 
hear of a German scholar who was transferred from Breslau to Jerusalem; 
of two scholars, one an Italian and one a Spaniard, who were prevented from 
writing what they had promised ; of two others, a Finn and a Pole, who are 
reported as missing (the former now known to have been killed in action) ; 
of a Belgian scholar who is thought to be at least alive; and of a French 
scholar who has found refuge in America. It is a moving recital, and a rather 
horrid commentary on our alleged international culture. To those who, un- 
der such conditions, have given us so admirable a book are due the thanks 
and congratulations of us all. 

It seems very unlikely that anybody who has been asked to review this 
volume will consider himself wholly competent to appraise it and all its parts. 
Assuredly I have no such competence. Merely to skim over the pages is to 
realize that they are based on highly technical writings in a score of lan- 
guages. Although a reviewer may be reasonably familiar with the sources for 
one or two of the chapters, he will have to confess profound ignorance when 
it comes to the rest of them. Nor will the chapters themselves reveal the evi- 
dence on which the authors’ conclusions rest ; for the editorial policy of the 
Cambridge histories has been to exclude ordinary citation of materials by 
way of footnotes. My own opinion is that many readers of the Cambridge 
Economic History would be grateful for a little more information about the 
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pertinent sources. If, to take an imaginary case, we are presented with a dis- 
cussion of agricultural usage among the primitive Irish, could we not be told, 
very concisely, what kind of sources the writer has used, and from what age 
they come? But, whatever may be thought of that suggestion, no one will 
blame the editor of Volume I for not attempting innovations at the last mo- 
ment. 

It is also within the tradition of the Cambridge histories that little effort 
should be made to prevent contributors from repeating or contradicting one 
another. In the present instance such features are the more prominent be- 
cause they have been encouraged by the plan of the book. The first, fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters are respectively headed as follows: ‘The 
Settlement and Colonisation of Europe,” “Agrarian Institutions of the Ger- 
manic Kingdoms from the Fifth to the Ninth Century,” “The Rise of De- 
pendent Cultivation and Seignorial Institutions,” “Medieval Agrarian So- 
ciety in Its Prime,” and “Medieval Agrarian Society in Transition.” Perhaps 
they were not originally intended to overlap. Richard Koebner, however, 
has interpreted the first of them to include virtually all European coloniza- 
tion throughout the Middle Ages; so he inevitably cuts across the paths of 
Alfons Dopsch, Marc Bloch, F. L. Ganshof, Hans Nabholz, and the others 
who write on the remaining four subjects. What, in fact, was “medieval 
agrarian society,” and when was it “in its prime” rather than “in transition” ? 
Since one set of chronological divisions cannot be intelligently applied to the 
economic life of all European countries, the specialists in Byzantine, Rus- 
sian, Polish, Lithuanian, Hungarian, German, Scandinavian, Italian, Span- 
ish, French, and English history have naturally treated whatever agrarian 
institutions they considered typically “medieval.” And what they say does 
not logically precede what is later said by Nabholz. The result is an inter- 
esting collection of views, but no clear picture of conditions in Europe at any 
particular time. 

As a reviewer, consequently, I can do no more than take each chapter in- 
dividually and, in the light of my limited knowledge, record a few of my 
personal opinions. The argument of Koebner in the first chapter I find un- 
convincing. To him the settlement of Romans in their conquered territories, 
of German barbarians in the imperial provinces, of colonists in the Spanish 
and Slavic marches of the Carolingian Empire, of villeins on monastic clear- 
ings, and of burgenses and hospites in the new towns and villages of the later 
Middle Ages appear as a series of closely related phenomena. To me they do 
not. Following Pirenne, whose thesis Koebner specifically denies (p. 69, 
n. 1), I agree with Ganshof (pp. 278 f.) that the growth of urban populations 
from the eleventh century on tended to revolutionize all phases of agrarian 
society within the more progressive regions of western Europe. I also agree 
with Dopsch (Chapter IV) when, differing from Koebner, he concludes 
that the Germanic invasions produced no radical change either in agricultural 
management or in social organization. 
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Chapters II and IIJ—“Agriculture and Rural Life in the Later Roman 
Empire,” by C. E. Stevens, and “The Evolution of Agricultural Technique,” 
by Charles Parain—I should rank among the best in the book. With per- 
haps a little too much repetition, the two fit very well and together provide 
the clearest introduction we have to the everyday life of the medieval peasant. 
Here we find simple facts about crops, tools, animals, and methods of cultiva- 
tion from Roman to late medieval times—specific information that, to my 
mind, outweighs any amount of vague theorizing. In Chapter V Georg Ostro- 
gorsky discusses the agrarian organization of the Byzantine Empire in more 
conventional fashion. Yet he clearly brings out a number of interesting 
points : especially how the military and fiscal reforms of Heraclius improved 
agrarian conditions throughout the Roman east, and how the decay of his 
system produced the imperial collapse of the eleventh century. One may hope 
that later volumes will give an equally lucid account of Byzantine trade and 
industry. 

To those of us who have been particularly concerned with the relation 
of feudalism to the manorial system Marc Bloch’s discussion of seignorial 
institutions in Chapter VI is indeed welcome. This little essay, in my judg- 
ment, is superior to all the ponderous works of the Germanist school on that 
much disputed subject. Incisive thought is always a source of delight. So I 
applaud his statements (p. 224) that “the seignorial system ... was not based 
on slavery in the true sense of that word”; and (p. 255) that “‘in the Middle 
Ages to be free was not to be masterless,” that, unlike the honorable com- 
mendatus or vassal, “the little man” gave “away his posterity.” To all stu- 
dents of the Middle Ages I recommend what he says of the manse (p. 265) : 
“There is no more mysterious institution in all agrarian history. Nor is there 
any whose interpretation, if ever we can be quite certain about it, will throw 
more light on the remote pages of that history.” And he again cuts to the 
heart of an ancient controversy when he remarks (p. 271) that “‘one of the 
oldest lines of cleavage in our civilisation” is the distinction between the 
chief and the peasant community that owed him customary gifts and services. 

With respect to Chapter VII, which constitutes over a third of the book, 
I have little to say. Being divided into eight sections by as many authors, it 
provides glimpses of agrarian institutions in all the major regions of Europe 
at some time during the Middle Ages or later. These sections will undoubt- 
edly prove valuable to those who already have a fair understanding of the 
subjects treated. Some of them, if I am not mistaken, will leave the average 
reader gasping for breath. This remark, of course, does not apply to Miss 
Neilson’s section on medieval England—one that, in spite of everything that 
has been written on the manorial system, contains much new and interesting 
material. The first section by F. L. Ganshof should also have a wider appeal 
than many of the others ; for it admirably develops certain phases of an argu- 
ment that is familiar to all students of Pirenne’s great work. For reasons 
stated above, I regard the problem here set forth by Ganshof as having funda- 
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mental significance for the economic history of Europe. The concluding chap- 
ter by Hans Nabholz on the decay of the manorial system is good as far as 
it goes. But it would have been better, I think, if he had given further atten- 
tion to some of the factors stressed by Ganshof and Bloch. 

As would be expected, Volume I of the Cambridge Economic History is 
provided with a full index and extensive bibliographies, among which it is 
a pleasure to find that several are more than lists of titles. There are nine 
plates, principally sketches of field systems, as well as four political maps 
inserted for the sake of reference. May the other volumes in the series be as 
good as this one, and may they be permitted to appear soon! 


Cornell University CarL STEPHENSON 


Du Pont: One Hundred and Forty Years. By William S. Dutton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. vii, 396. $3.00. 


To the long list of histories of American corporations, principally rail- 
roads and financial institutions, there is now being added an occasional vol- 
ume dealing with industry. The development of the General Electric and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Companies has recently been related, 
and it is to be hoped that further studies of leading corporations will appear. 
Surely here is a field that might well receive more attention from graduate 
schools of business administration—schools that flourished like bay trees in 
the twenties but whose output of scholarly research has not been particularly 
impressive. If histories as interesting and valuable as William S. Dutton’s 
account of the Du Pont firm were produced, they would doubtless find a 
ready market. 

Admittedly the background of Du Pont activities is unusually interesting. 
Eleuthére Irénée Du Pont, who bought a farm on the Brandywine Creek in 
1802 as a site for powder-making, was the son of Pierre Samuel Du Pont, 
Inspector General of Commerce under Louis XVI and friend of Franklin, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, and Lavoisier. It was Lavoisier who had interested 
young Irénée in chemistry and placed him in the government powder works 
at Essonne. There Irénée studied the processes of refining saltpeter and sul- 
phur, learned how to combine the two with charcoal baked from willow wood, 
and how to press, grain, and polish the black explosive. Du Pont powder- 
making was to owe much to the skill of the great Lavoisier, who met his 
death on Robespierre’s edict : “The Republic has no need of scientists !”” 

But the new republic in the west had such a need. Although the Du Ponts 
came to America with the idea of establishing a colony in Virginia and the 
fertile mind of the elder Du Pont later concocted seven other projects in 
which to invest the capital of Du Pont de Nemours Pere, Fils et Compagnie, 
powder manufacture was the only one that was adopted. The poor quality and 
high price of American gunpowder and the concern of American Army 
officers over reliance on British powder were factors that led Irénée to make 
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use of the knowledge acquired as a youth. Jefferson lent his encouragement ; 
while in France technical assistance was given and additional funds raised 
for the new company which was to be a subsidiary of the old. By 1806 a Wil- 
mington grocer could advertise that he had for sale “Dupont & co’s, gun- 
powder, superior to any imported.” 

The first government contract came to the firm through Jefferson’s influ- 
ence, and from the time of the fighting with Barbary pirates Du Pont powder 
has been used in all our wars. It helped the Constitution to victory over the 
Guerriére and the Monitor in its duel with the Merrimac. In the First World 
War forty per cent of the powder fired by Allied guns came from Du Pont 
factories. But the firm, although never apologetic at the cry of “merchants 
of death,” has been proudest of its peacetime achievements, of its production 
of explosives that cleared the paths for highways and railroads and for the 
Panama Canal, that blasted out rock for New York subways and skyscrapers. 
The amazing new products developed in the 1930’s, arising from the lavish 
funds poured into chemical research, represented forty per cent of the com- 
pany’s sales volume in 1939, 

This is an official history, with the author having access to the firm’s rec- 
ords while “dozens of Du Pont men helped to collect the material.’”’ In my 
opinion, however, it is an account that is only slightly partisan. In dealing 
with the question of monopoly, for example, not much attention is paid to the 
methods by which the members of the old Gunpowder Trade Association 
fixed sales quotas and set minimum prices; but the background of U. S. v. 
Du Pont seems fairly treated. In some cases the information relative to Du 
Pont policies may seem fairly startling. In the First World War the United 
States Bureau of Labor price index for all commodities advanced ninety-one 
per cent, but the Du Pont price of powder, both to Allies and the United 
States, was slightly lower in 1918 than in 1913, despite the soaring cost of 
raw materials. 

Princeton, N. J. WueatTon J. LANE 


An Economic History of Athens Under Roman Domination. By John Day. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. x, 300. $3.50. 


Those who fear that the discipline of classical studies is, if not actually 
moribund at least languishing, need have no fears. It is safe to say that never 
before has the output of first-class scholarship been so great as in the present 
day and, far from diminishing, the interest in the culture of Greece and Rome 
is steadily increasing. The reason for this is not difficult to find. It has come 
with the realization that, not only is such a study of fascinating interest, but 
also that we have still much to learn from the ancient world. The Greeks were 
a very wise people, and we can learn from their wisdom. They also made 
great and grievous mistakes, and perhaps by avoiding similar ones ourselves 
we may profit thereby. 
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Athens at the height of her glory was an important commercial center. 
Through the port of the Piraeus passed much, if not the greater part, of the 
grain and dried fish trade from South Russia and presumably, although our 
knowledge is incomplete, much of the lumber trade from Thrace and Mace- 
donia. Athenian fleets kept the sea routes open and suppressed piracy. As the 
head of a widespread confederacy, Athens drew great revenues to herself, 
and both politically and economically the little city was of no small impor- 
tance. Even after her defeat in the great war with Sparta which ended in 
404 B.C., Athens did not seriously decline. But it was with the conquests of 
Alexander that Athens fell into eclipse. Great new ports like Alexandria took 
her place and the trade of the Mediterranean passed her by. 

Tarn, Ferguson, and Rostovtseff have given us all there is to know about 
the economic conditions of the Hellenistic era under the successors of Alex- 
ander. Mr. Day takes up the tale for Athens when the Romans had conquered 
Greece. Rome always had a soft spot in her heart for Athens and, except for 
the time when Sulla sacked the city in 87 B.C. in reprisal for its having joined 
Mithradates in his war on Rome, treated the city generously. At one time this 
treatment was very generous, for in 166 B.C. Rome gave supervision of the 
island of Delos to the Athenians. Delos was a great entrepot of trade, prin- 
cipally in slaves, and Athens enjoyed for eighty years a sort of “Indian sum- 
mer” of prosperity, which faded when Rome deprived her of this guardian- 
ship. Thenceforward Athens fell to the status of a pleasant little university 
town to which rich Romans sent their sons for their education. ny 
thereafter Athens was of no importance whatever. 

But while the great tides of world commerce passed her by, yet, as Mr. 
Day very clearly shows, Athens was never entirely ruined. Again and again 
he finds evidence of “considerable prosperity” in the little town. Olive oil 
from Attica was always a valuable export, wine and objets d’art, “trade” 
statuary (not very good, but quite good enough for wealthy Roman nouveaux 
riches) brought a steady income, supplemented by tourists and the fees from 
students. 

That Athens should have been able to survive so many disasters is amaz- 
ing. The Athenians, like all the Greeks, suffered from an ineradicable “politi- 
cal wrongheadedness.”’ They backed the wrong horse every time and suffered 
for their folly. Athens backed Mithradates when every counsel of prudence 
argued she should have stuck by Rome. Sulla sacked the city as a lesson to 
those who had guessed wrong. It may be remarked that Mr. Day is hardly 
correct when he says that Sulla destroyed Athens (p. 125). He destroyed the 
harbor but not the city. Athens backed Pompey against Julius Caesar, Bru- 
tus, and later Mark Antony against Octavian ; and in each case it was on the 
wrong side and paid grievously for its mistake. No wonder the Romans were 
exasperated. They wiped out Corinth but spared Athens, an act of leniency 
it certainly did not deserve. 
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Mr. Day’s treatment of the subject is more suitable for the specialist than 
for the general reader. He has a somewhat disconcerting way of referring to 
things without any explanation of their meaning. A casual reference to the 
Pythais on page 48, for instance, is only half cleared up by a rather vague 
explanation of what it was on page 94. The references to the various types of 
lamps manufactured are unintelligible except to the specialist. These make 
a study of Mr. Day’s book hard going for the layman. His apparatus criticus 
is formidable and the footnotes very numerous. Indeed they are overabun- 
dant and tend to distract from a study of the main text of the book. 

But these are small faults to find in a work of very considerable merit. 
Mr. Day’s treatment of his subject is careful and painstaking, and his book 
will take its place among the authoritative works dealing with the economic 
life of the ancient world. 


McMaster University H. MIcHELL 


The British Columbia Fisheries. By W. A. Carrothers. Toronto: The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1941. Pp. xv, 136. $2.00. 


Grant (1934)? and Innis (1940)* had already tackled, and with consider- 
able success, the story of the fisheries of our maritime provinces of the East, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, with Quebec 
somewhat in the background. Moreover, prior to the publication of this vol- 
ume on British Columbia Fisheries, Carrothers contributed to the story of 
the maritime fisheries as co-author with Innis of The Atlantic Fishing In- 
dustry. 

No comprehensive study had, however, been undertaken of the Pacific 
fisheries of Canada, which are all located in British Columbia, and Car- 
rothers’s book fills a long-felt need. Research in the story of fisheries is long 
and arduous, too long and too arduous for the ordinary professor of eco- 
nomics. Even the teacher of fishing economics, saddled with many lectures to 
deliver, has not enough time to peruse all the scattered sources of informa- 
tion. He needs on his shelves a good summary, comprehensive and complete, 
from which he can draw at will. 

This appears to be what Mr. Carrothers has aimed at and what he has suc- 
ceeded in giving. He has chosen to deal with his subject by individual fish- 
eries, rather than by epochs or trends. This was simpler and easier and more 
consistent with the proposed goal. Monographs on different fisheries, how- 
ever, give a rather loose-linked book, but the very good introduction written 
by Mr. Innis compensates for this more apparent than real lack of sequence. 


1Grant Ruth Fulton, The Canadian Atlantic Fisheries. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1934. 
2H. A. Innis, The Cod Fisheries. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. 
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The fisheries of British Columbia have had a development unique in the 
story of our Canadian fisheries. They expanded with extreme rapidity when 
compared with fishing in the other provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 
From a value of three quarters of a million dollars in 1880, the catch had 
reached five millions in 1900 and twenty-seven millions in 1918. There was, 
however, a big decrease in the 1930-1932 period, but recovery has been satis- 
factory—the value of the catch having been close to twenty-two million dol- 
lars in 1940. 

When the white man settled British Columbia, Indians, birds, and bears 
were about the only ones to prey on the plentiful fishery resources of this 
province. Of these three, the Indians were by far the worst enemies of fish. 
However, they could never have depleted the halibut nor the herring nor the 
cod groups of the finny population ; and if they had not had the cunning and 
deadly practice to harvest salmon on the spawning beds, or block their ascent 
by barricades and traps across the rivers, salmon would also have resisted 
victoriously. Fish was plentiful when the white men started commercial fish- 
ing, set up canning, curing, and freezing plants. Means of capture were not 
very efficient, but the abundance of salmon, halibut, and other fishes com- 
pensated and gave a high output per unit: the yearly catches were under the 
recuperating capacities of the species. But man is never satisfied. 

New and more effective methods of fishing were devised. In the canning 
industry, for example, mechanization was forging ahead, solving the crucial 
problem of the lack of hands. But more and more fish were needed to increase 
the output of each plant, lower the cost of production, and amortize capital 
outlays. The output per unit of fishing gears was accordingly augmented and 
the total yearly catch kept on increasing. But such increase was deceiving, 
because it resulted from the extension and efficiency of fishing and not from 
any increase in the fish populations. 

As long as new fishing areas can be opened, this depletion is, in a way, 
masked and remains obscure so long as the total yearly catch continues to 
show an increase. But a time comes when no matter how efficient may be the 
fishing gear, the yearly returns start to decrease. From this point, if the same 
number of fishermen, the same number of boats, and the same amount of 
gears remain constant, the end is near. Overfishing works two ways—it re- 
sults in a heavy toll on immature and parent fish and the decrease of parent 
fish operates in a geometrical progression. 

The fisheries of British Columbia had ultimately to face this tendency 
toward depletion, at least in Sockeye salmon and in halibut. The first danger 
signals went unheeded, and the first steps toward conservation raised fierce 
opposition both from fishermen and from operators of fish plants. 

The Governments of both Canada and the United States were, however, 
much interested in conservation, and joint commissions were created to deal 
with the question. The core of the problem was this: repopulation cannot 
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occur unless the stock of parent fish can deliver more fish than self-destruc- 
tion and the toll of fishing take out every single year. Over self-destruction 
man has no effective control. For sea fish, there is no way of artificially in- 
creasing the stock, and even in the case of salmon, the practical value of 
hatcheries is debatable. Hence the only way out of the situation is to restrict 
the yearly catch to less than the actual capacity of the species to reproduce. 
The commissions worked toward such a goal and, with halibut in particular, 
made a success of their venture. From 1933 to 1938, the landings of halibut 
show a substantial increase. 

Mr. Carrothers’s book contains a wealth of information. Moreover it is of 
such uniformly good quality that it does not offer many chances for adverse 
criticism. Mr. Carrothers dutifully avoided comment on the economic value 
of the policies enacted ; his task was to present the bare facts about the Brit- 
ish Columbia fisheries. 


School of Fisheries Louis BERUBE 
Laval University 


Mediaeval Feudalism. By Carl Stephenson. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 116. 11.25. © 


To say much in few words is an art too little practised. Mr. Stephenson 
shows himself a master of it, and in this attractive little volume, delightfully 
illustrated, he describes feudalism with great clarity and conciseness. If the 
last two chapters are not quite so good as the first four, it is partly because 
Mr. Stephenson does not push deeply into the results of feudalism. In his 
preface he promises to attempt an explanation of “the historical significance 
of the feudal system,” but he is not referring to its effects. To judge by his 
treatment, the “historical significance” of an institution means to him pri- 
marily the institution itself and the historical situation which contained the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for its appearance. And Mr. Stephenson’s 
analysis of the emergence of feudalism, although it contains no startling new 
hypothesis, is a masterly summary. 

Such reinterpretation as the book does contain is largely the result of a 
rigid and narrow definition of feudalism. Indeed, the clarity of the book owes 
much to this strict attention to definition. Feudalism is sharply distinguished 
from both the manorial and the seignorial systems (although the latter term 
is not used). Feudalism does not include the administration of those units 
of agricultural or political-judicial revenue which were held as ultimate fiefs. 
Feudalism means only the relation between vassal fief-holders and their 
lords. The result of this narrow definition most likely to interest the political 
historian is the assertion that feudalism was not an anarchical force but was 
“a means of political integration.” For the economic historian the result is 
a reminder that feudalism was not a necessary, or even usual, “stage in eco- 
nomic history.” 
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References to feudalism as a stage in economic history have been less a 
product of economic history itself than a by-product of an economic inter- 
pretation of history which characterized historical periods in terms of classes, 
and defined classes in terms of their relation to the means of production. That 
interpretation called “feudal” a period of the history of Europe in which a 
military ruling class was supported by forced agricultural labor. It called the 
European military nobility feudal, although only for a relatively short time 
did that nobility render to overlords services directly connected with 
their holdings of fiefs. According to Mr. Stephenson’s definition the word 
“feudal” was a misnomer. He does not himself suggest a better adjective, 
but perhaps he would accept seignorial as a preferable characterization both 
of the class and of the epoch. Certainly the label “manorial system” is not 
broad enough unless it be stretched to include all those political and judicial 
rights from which came so much of the revenue of the wealthy class of the 
year 1200 or thereabout. After all, there was a period in Europe when wealth 
was so distributed as to give a large share to men who held in intimate con- 
fusion a mixture of rights, some of which we would call rights of private 
property and some of which we would call the rights of government. What 
they did to make this mixture of rights more profitable to themselves and 
what came of their efforts may not be a part of the history of feudalism, but 
it is an important part of European economic history. We may hope that Mr. 
Stephenson’s definition of feudalism in a way which sharply excludes these 
questions will not divert attention from them but will serve as a useful clear- 
ing of the ground for further digging. 


The Johns Hopkins University FRepDERIC C. LANE 


Two Papers on the Degrees of Mortality of Mankind. By Edmund Halley. 
Edited with an Introduction by Lowell J. Reed. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. vi, 21. $1.25. 


The papers reprinted in this timely pamphlet originally appeared nearly 
250 years ago in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. They 
laid the basis for the modern study of human society by the statistical method 
and also for the business of life insurance. They deserve a place beside the 
De Revolutionibus of Copernicus which appeared half a century earlier and 
laid the basis for the modern study of the solar system. They were pioneer 
works of the very first rank. 

An academic friend has placed two statements at the entrance of his base- 
ment statistical laboratory, one from an editorial of fifty years ago on soci- 
ology by C. A. Dana, “A sociologist is a statistical mole burrowing in inac- 
curate statistics only to find in them no basis for a scientific generalization,” 
and the other below it, “Insurance on lives, once illegal gambling, has be- 
come scientific through generalizations from statistics”; the friend might 
have added: “which started with Halley.” 
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These papers also lie at the foundation of the modern public-health move- 
ment, for until men learned to measure health they could not free them- 
selves from the deadening conviction that health cannot be changed by hu- 
man agency. During the two centuries after 1693 public health was meas- 
ured solely as it still is, mainly by the death rate which Halley originated. 

The sharpness with which the natural are now separated from the social 
sciences, as they were not in Halley’s day, is strikingly indicated by the fact 
that in the Encyclopaedia Britannica’s brief sketch of Halley, “English 
astronomer,” these pregnant papers appear only as “also 81 miscellaneous 
papers of considerable interest scattered through the Philosophical Trans- 
actions.” I would rank them second only to Halley’s services to mankind in 
securing the completion and publication of Newton’s Principia and far above 
the sum total of what he did as an “astronomer.” 

The admirably executed reprint is prefaced by a brief but competent In- 
troduction. The Halley literature, however, still lacks a book on the history 
and the influence of these papers. For such a study Mr. Reed would have 
helped to pave the way if he had added a Halley bibliography. Three refer- 
ences supplementing his citations may possibly encourage or guide some 
younger scholar : 

1874, G. F. Knapp, Theorie des Bevoelkerungs-Wechsels, pp. 57-58 and 122-130. 

1884, V. John, Geschichte der Statistik, pp. 192-227. 

1901, H. Westergaard, Die Lehre von der Mortalitaet und Morbiditaet, pp. 34-39. 

When such a book is written it should comment upon the celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of these papers by Korosi’s presentation to 
the Royal Society of his application of Halley’s method of computing the 
probability of a death at each year of age to the probability of a birth at each 
year of age of each parent. Korosi’s bicentennial tribute was received Decem- 
ber 28, 1893, presented and commented on by Francis Galton early in the fol- 
lowing year, published in 1894 in abridged form by the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, and after being revised and extended was printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1896. 


Ithaca, N. Y. WALTER F. WILLcOx 


Commodore Vanderbilt: An Epic of the Steam Age. By Wheaton J. Lane. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. ix, 357, xii. $3.75. 


Mr. Lane’s biography confines itself almost exclusively to Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s business career eschewing spicy details of family relationships 
which are generally considered indispensable to producing a best seller. The 
facts concerning the numerous and often complicated enterprises of the Com- 
modore are clearly and interestingly presented and are made to speak for 
themselves. Mr. Lane rarely pronounces any moral judgments, but the evi- 
dence for such judgments is present in abundance for any one who cares to 
make them. The result is an objective and scholarly account of an important 
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figure in the economic development of the country, and hence a genuine con- 
tribution to the literature of economic history, more particularly of transpor- 
tation history. 

Vanderbilt’s career ran the entire gamut of transportation innovations 
which were successively introduced in the nineteenth century. In 1810 at the 
age of sixteen he started in business by operating a ferry between Staten 
Island, where he was born, and Manhattan, obtaining the necessary capital 
of $100, as a loan from his mother, a woman of forceful character who alone 
was capable of exercising any influence over him. The ferry business ex- 
panded ; during the War of 1812 Vanderbilt carried provisions to American 
troops stationed in New York City and after the war embarked upon the 
coast-wise trade. In all these operations Vanderbilt employed sailing vessels. 
Indeed he failed at first to recognize the possibilities of steam navigation. In 
1818, however, he sold his sailing vessels and entered the employment of 
Thomas Gibbons who engaged in steamboat transport between New Jersey 
and New York, and there he encountered the hostility of the Livingston- 
Fulton monopoly. In 1829, at the age of thirty-five and with a capital of 
$30,000, Vanderbilt established his own steamboat lines on the Hudson 
River and on Long Island Sound. After the Gold Rush of 1848 he operated 
steamboats in the intercoastal service between the Atlantic and California 
coasts by way of Panama and Nicaragua and later participated in the trans- 
atlantic trade. Vanderbilt’s struggles in the course of these activities against 
such formidable adversaries as “Live Oak” George Law and William H. 
Aspinwall, and also against the famous filibuster, William Walker, are re- 
counted by Mr. Lane in stirring style. 

By the end of the Civil War with the foundation of his fortune firmly laid, 
Vanderbilt abandoned water transportation to concentrate on railroading, 
although for a long time he had scoffed at the notion that railroads could be 
successfully operated. Vanderbilt’s most famous railroad ventures were con- 
nected with the Harlem, the Hudson, and the New York Central. The Erie 
battle is told once again but nothing is added to Charles Francis Adams’s 
classic description of that epic. 

Vanderbilt died in 1877, having amassed a fortune of $100,000,000, the 
largest in America. The qualities that enabled him to obtain such a fortune 
were keen financial judgment, especially in stock-market operations, sound 
administrative ability which manifested itself in economical management of 
his properties, and a ruthless competitive spirit which spurred him inexorably 
to overcome all opponents. To rivals who had once wronged him, he wrote, 
“T won’t sue you for the law is too slow. I’ll ruin you.” Vanderbilt was in no 
sense an innovator. He made no original contributions to transportation com- 
parable to those of Fitch, Shreve, John Stevens, and many others. His most 
lasting achievement was the consolidation of the New York Central system, 
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but the tendency to combination was so strong that this or a similar result 
was bound to have been effected in any event. 

The value of Mr. Lane’s work is greatly enhanced by a critical bibliography 
including both original and secondary sources relative to the whole field of 
transportation history in the nineteenth century. The book constitutes a 
peculiarly significant accomplishment. Based on available original sources, 
it is highly useful to the specialist in economic and transportation history. 
At the same time it is so interestingly written that it ought to prove attractive 
to the general reader. 


University of Pennsylvania JoserH R. Rose 


Essays in Transportation. Edited by H. A. Innis. Toronto: The University 
of Toronto Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 165. $2.50. 


Published in honor of Professor W. T. Jackman upon his retirement from 
the department of political economy at the University of Toronto, this vol- 
ume begins with an essay by G. P. de T. Glazebrook on “Nationalism and 
Internationalism on Canadian Waterways” which gives the historical back- 
ground of Canadian waterway policy, showing how both military and com- 
mercial considerations have played a part in shaping Canada’s policy. 

Herbert E. Dougall in “Some Comparisons in Canadian and American 
Railway Finance” contrasts the effects of reduced railway earnings in Can- 
ada and in the United States. In the United States the brunt of the losses 
brought about by low earnings in the decade of the thirties has been borne 
by investors and owners, while in Canada the taxpayer has borne a large part 
of the burden. So far as the Canadian railway problem is concerned, Mr. 
Dougall believes that “unified management, elimination of duplicate facili- 
ties, and an end to the costly rivalry now endangering the credit of the private 
line and levying a tremendous toll on the taxpayers to support the govern- 
ment-owned system is the only feasible arrangement” (p. 30). 

Frank L. Barton has contributed an essay on “Principal International and 
Interterritorial Class-Rate Structures of North America,” which describes 
the regional class-rate structure of the United States in the manner made 
familiar by recent studies of the TVA. Mr. Barton finds that the class rates 
from Eastern Canada to Official Territory in the United States are lower 
than from the other rate territories within the United States. The level in 
Eastern Canada, however, is found to be about ten per cent higher than the 
Official Territory level. Mr. Barton also concludes that the unit costs of 
transportation on the Canadian railways exceed those of the railways of the 
United States. Although the point is not made by Mr. Barton, it is interesting 
to note that the application of the so-called destination-level principle of rate 
making, commonly urged as a solution of the interterritorial rate problem 
within the United States, would tend to lower the rates from Eastern Can- 
ada to Official Territory, and to raise them from Official Territory to Canada. 
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In “Some Basic Problems in the Public Regulation of Transportation,” 
G. Lloyd Wilson rejects the ideas of those who would repeal much of the 
existing regulatory legislation and return to free competition in the trans- 
port field. Mr. Wilson also rejects the opposite policy of establishing a com- 
pletely monopolistic organization of the transport industry. He then ex- 
presses his agreement with the view that “competition should be limited but 
not eliminated, and that regulation should not be the substitute for competi- 
tion but its monitor” (p. 60). 

In “Transportation and Canadian Agriculture,” W. M. Drummond ex- 
plains that transportation costs in Canada constitute a very large part of the 
costs of marketing agricultural products. Canadian products must be moved 
long distances, frequently in bulky form. Remedies are discussed at length ; 
many of them point toward changing the structure of the Canadian economy 
in such way that less transportation will be required. 

Problems of urban transportation are discussed in a long chapter by Nor- 
man D. Wilson which contains an excellent analysis and broad survey of re- 
cent developments in this field. 

Deserving of careful reading by all transportation students is W. G. Scott’s 
“An Aspect of the British Railways Act, 1921,” although not all of its con- 
clusions will be accepted without question. Mr. Scott deals with the efforts to 
stabilize railway earnings through the “standard revenue” provisions of the 
Railways Act of 1921. The administration of this provision of the Act, the 
reasons for its failure, and the resulting imposition of restrictive measures on 
motor transport to protect the railways are discussed. Mr. Scott is critical of 
the Road Traffic Act of 1930, and of the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933. 
The effect of these has been, he believes, “to create a road-rail monopoly over 
the transportation market at the expense of the shipper and those persons 
desirous of entering the industry” (p. 136). The recommendations of the 
Transport Advisory Council in 1939 are also found objectionable: “By re- 
fusing to repeal the regulations which the road Acts of 1930 and 1933 im- 
posed on the road industry, while at the same time abolishing all restrictions 
against the railways’ powers of exploiting their new monopoly position, it 
laid the user open to all the injustices of the nineteenth century” (p. 139). 
The outbreak of the war prevented parliamentary action on the report of the 
Transport Advisory Council. Instead, the Government took over the opera- 
tion of the railways. The financial agreement made between the Government 
and the railways is described by Mr. Scott. He concludes that “to a very 
large extent, the agreement has presented the railways with an ideal scheme 
for exploiting rail users to the full” (p. 144). 

The final essay is on “Recent Developments in Balance of International 
Payments Statistics,” by Herbert Marshall. Although interesting and infor- 
mative the chapter seems a little out of place in a volume entitled Essays in 
Transportation. 


Washington, D.C. D. Puttip LocKLiIn 
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The Social Development of Canada. By S. D. Clark. Toronto: The Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1942. Pp. x, 484. $4.00. 


The recent efforts of Canadian scholars to redeem their social history from 
its antiquarian custodians are strongly reflected in this book. Mr. Clark’s de- 
vice for this redemption is to cross-breed Toronto economic history with 
Chicago sociology, a legitimate enough method, but productive, as it hap- 
pens, of a dappled coat instead of a blend of pigments. The reader who has 
some acquaintance with the dialects used by the two schools will find that 
there is too much alternation, as it were, of Park and Innis, and not enough 
straight Clark. 

Yet this merely mars the surface of this first attempt at a social history of 
Canada. By presenting his material in five groups, each consisting of an essay 
of synthesis followed by ordered categories of fresh and useful source ma- 
terial, Mr. Clark tacitly admits that a single Canada is hard to define. The 
first three of these, dealing with New France down to 1760, and the Mari- 
time Colonies and what is now Ontario, each down to about 1850, are more 
responsive to his method than the last two, one of which treats of mining so- 
ciety in British Columbia and the Yukon, while the other performs a hasty 
shot-gun marriage between the wheat economy of the prairies and the indus- 
trial capitalism of the eastern cities. 

Mr. Clark anticipates the reader’s discovery that his method involves great’ 
omissions (for instance, the cultural and economic schisms between English- 
and French-speaking Canadians) by describing his book as “an introduc- 
tion” and ‘‘a springboard for further research,” and by explaining that his 
principle of selection has been to emphasize “the relationship of . . . the 
opening up of new areas or fields of economic exploitation to the develop- 
ment of social organization.” Yet the title of his book denies him exemption 
from the difficulties that have faced American, British, and Canadian his- 
torians whenever they have tried to get beyond sectional or partial analyses 
to the interplay that makes up a national whole of today. Presumably this 
has to be managed in terms of dominants and recessives, but that is easier 
said than done. Mr. Clark has not really attempted it. 

Although the files of the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science attest that the scholars of loosely articulated Canada (and Clark 
among them) have been earnestly seeking light on such problems of syn- 
thetic method, what we have here are three distinct, boldly conceived inter- 
pretations of social developments in Canada, plus promising beginnings at 
two or three more. The author is neither a doctrinaire economic determinist 
nor a cultural diffusionist. He has been unable to resist the obvious invita- 
tion to debunk the sacrosanct Canadian past by overemphasis on disreputa- 
bility and sexual aberrations. He has underemphasized the past and continu- 
ing missionary zeal of French North Americans. Some small errors in the 
text probably reflect hasty reading in covering so much ground, but care- 
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lessness and vague citations in his footnotes are not so excusable. Yet the ex- 
cellent first section of the book is indication enough in itself that it would be 
most appropriate for Mr. Clark to use his own springboard for the advance- 
ment of learning. 


Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


French Predecessors of Malthus. By Joseph J. Spengler. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 398. $4.50. 


The subtitle, “A Study in Eighteenth-Century Wage and Population 
Theory,” describes the contents more accurately than does the main title. Mr. 
Spengler has not limited his study to those writers who expressed theories 
that would entitle them to be called “Predecessors of Malthus.” Indeed the 
very great majority of French authors in this period were optimists rather 
than pessimists in regard to population trends. Mr. Spengler, whose work 
makes him eminent both in economics and sociology, conceives his subject 
“population” broadly and shows its relations to social ethics, wage and 
monetary theories, and to the conflicts between agrarian and mercantilist sys- 
tems. The volume is the result of painstaking research and exhibits the mas- 
tery of its author ; the subject is one that has not before been explored in any 
systematic way. 

After a brief survey of population theories in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Mr. Spengler proceeds to examine eighteenth-century 
thought in this field in great detail. The arrangement is by authors, the works 
of more than fifty of whom have been carefully analyzed. Every conceivable 
type of writing which might have yielded material has been utilized except 
creative literature. 

The arrangement necessarily involves much repetition, as Mr. Spengler 
frankly admits (p. viii). It also makes the body of the book almost encyclo- 
pedic. For the reader who wishes to know what any specific author con- 
tributed to population theory, the arrangement will be very convenient, but 
for any one who wishes to find a clear analysis of the trends of population 
theory throughout the century much of the material will appear repetitious if 
not confusing. For instance, one chapter is entitled “Cantillon and the 
Theory of Luxury.” Yet nearly every author whose writings Mr. Spengler 
examined expressed an opinion as to whether he believed luxury an encour- 
agement or an impediment to population growth, and each author’s view is 
given. The arrangement of authors also leaves something to be desired. For 
instance, Chapter II is entitled “The Neomercantilists and the Agrarians,” 
while a separate chapter is devoted to the physiocrats who were certainly 
agrarians. It is also surprising to find Rousseau treated as an extreme “anti- 
physiocrat” rather than as a philosophe. I do not mean to imply that the 
arrangement is not logical according to population theories; it is merely 
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somewhat awkward according to the more traditional subdivisions used by 
economic or intellectual historians. The economic historian, as distinct from 
the historian of economic ideas, will be disappointed to find that so little has 
been told of the economic and social backgrounds of many of the less well- 
known authors treated. 

Strictly speaking there were few French eighteenth-century predecessors 
of Malthus. French authors in that century recognized quite generally that 
population was limited by the possibilities of subsistence, but they were opti- 
mistic in feeling that the means of subsistence could be greatly expanded, 
and few of them emphasized population pressure as a factor that would pre- 
vent human betterment in future generations. Especially in the early part of 
the century it was commonly believed that population was decreasing al- 
though later in the century it was recognized that population was probably 
increasing. Many authors devoted considerable attention to trying to dis- 
cover the checks on population growth. Clerical celibacy, primogeniture, and 
the prevalence of luxury, as well as war and vice, were among the checks 
most commonly criticized. The cult of ruralism and the simple life, reén- 
forced by the class interests of the landed aristocracy, tended to blame cities, 
manufacturing, and international trade as checks to population, but such 
ideas were not permitted to pass unchallenged. Wages were regarded by 
most eighteenth-century thinkers as tending toward a subsistence level, al- 
though some authors recognized the possibility of raising them to a level 
more nearly approaching that of modest comfort, and nearly all admitted that 
subsistence levels differed considerably from one civilization to another. In 
his concluding chapter Mr. Spengler points out some of the limitations upon 
the formulation of satisfactory and well-integrated theories of population 
and wages in eighteenth-century France. The laws of returns and the con- 
ception of an optimum population had not been formulated, and the notion 
of wages suffered from the same limitations as did the wage theories of the 
classical economists. 

The volume is admirably documented with footnotes but there is no bibli- 
ography. There is both a subject and name index. The volume is remarkably 
free from errors in proofreading, the only one noted being the incorrect spell- 
ing of Marc Bloch’s name in footnote 5 on page 170. On page 78 it is im- 
plied that Arthur Young wrote his Travels in France as late as 1793, when 
the Dublin edition appeared. 


Dartmouth College Joun G. GAZLEY 


Merchants and Trade of the Connecticut River Valley, 1750-1820. By Mar- 
garet E. Martin. [Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 
1-4.] Northampton, Mass., 1939. Pp. vii, 284. $2.00. 
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The mercantile economy of colonial Connecticut and the transition from 
merchant capitalism to industrial capitalism after 1810 are the themes of 
Miss Martin’s book. The leading concepts and interpretations resemble those 
of N. S. B. Gras. Although Miss Martin does not present any major new 
idea, her study fills a gap in American economic history and helps to answer 
several debatable questions. 

The study begins with a sketch of the Connecticut River Valley—its geog- 
raphy, population, and economy—and then tells how its merchants supplied 
the settlements with imports and provided for the marketing of local pro- 
duce. The merchants did most of their business with the West Indies, along 
the coastal area, and with Boston and New York. Efforts to develop a direct 
trade with Europe yielded but little fruit. Miss Martin traces the fluctuations 
of business, 1750-1820, describes the leading merchant families (Wads- 
worth, Deane, Dwight), and explains such forms of business organization 
as individual enterprise, the partnership, and the agency. Another chapter 
shows the merchant as buyer, seller, lender, and financier. His investments 
in ships, warehouses, wharves, bonds, notes, mortgages, farm lands, city real 
estate, banks, and marine insurance—and later in river improvements, turn- 
pikes, manufacturing plants, fire insurance, and life insurance—give evi- 
dence of the diversity of his interests and help explain the transition from 
general business to specialized function. 

In view of the rather meager trade resources of the Valley, it is remarkable 
that Connecticut produced so many merchants who were able to profit hand- 
somely during the early stages of industrial capitalism. Proximity to New 
York undoubtedly contributed much. Perhaps the very limits of opportunity 
schooled the merchants in the hard ways of business and made them adapt- 
able and alert to new openings. As early as 1750 they owned the vessels in 
which they traded. They conducted their businesses with frugality, industry, 
and close attention to detail. Pious and moral, they could be trusted as agents 
of others ; and their sense of stewardship persuaded them they were worthy 
custodians of wealth, and therefore proper persons to rule in church, town, 
State, and nation. Miss Martin indicates that Puritan piety, restricted op- 
portunity, prudent management, and the idea of trusteeship were not unre- 
lated to the growth of the insurance business in the Valley. 

The Valley merchants objected to British colonial policy, especially to the 
Sugar Act of 1764; they supported the American cause during the Revolu- 
tion; and they suffered severely during the depression, 1784-1788. They 
favored the Federal Constitution, helped to establish the Federalist party, 
enjoyed the sunshine of prosperity, 1793-1807, took offense at the Embargo 
and the War of 1812 (the Hartford Convention), and—after 1810—shifted 
their interests from the West India trade to manufacturing, insurance, bank- 
ing, and internal transportation. 
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Miss Martin has contributed a sound, well-informed, readable, compact, 
unpretentious, and trustworthy record. The study is well organized, fully 
documented, based largely on merchants’ papers, realistic in treatment, ade- 
quate in illustrative detail, and successful in relating the history of the Valley 
to the general events of the time and to the stages in the evolution of capital- 
ism. 


University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELS 


American Farmers in the World Crisis. By Carl T. Schmidt. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 345; brief bibliography, index. $3.00. 


The six million American farm families took double blows in the decade 
of depression ; their industry, overexpanded in staple export crops in World 
War I, had made only small accommodation to the restricted and altered 
markets of the twenties, and the thirties brought catastrophe in home and 
foreign markets alike. Debt, tariffs, autarchy abroad, land abuse, tenancy, 
clumsy selling channels, the inflexibility of small-scale enterprises loaded 
with people having no alternative skill or job to turn to, and the rush of 
mechanization which the little fellows could not swing, left few in pros- 
perity, most in fear, and at least two million farm homes in despairing pov- 
erty. 

The New Deal organized commercial agriculture into a price-and-produc- 
tion-administered segment of the national economy. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration installed, at Government expense, the machinery 
of conscious control which industry had privately, and in circumvention of 
the antitrust laws, organized for its products. Where production control 
failed to raise prices, the Government resorted to crop loans at figures above 
the market. It has tried with either or both devices to reach real earnings 
which would be tolerable—as most clearly defined, to reach parity with the 
relation between agricultural and industrial prices that had held in the last 
few years before World War I. “Parity” was not reached, but the controls 
played a big part in recovery of commercial farmers, reduced the rate of soil 
depletion, injured consumers but little, and introduced democratic machinery 
of administration that, changing with time, will enable farmers to cope far 
more successfully than before with their situation. 

The smaller and poorer farmers got little of the gain. Government concen- 
trated on their reéducation, backed with rehabilitation loans to let them put 
new practices into use, but so far has reached only a fifth of those who stood in 
need of such help, and for all of new departures in farm-buying loans for ten- 
ants, land-settlement projects, and clean surroundings for migrant laborers, 
left most farm laborers, croppers, tenants, and owners of the leaner soils 
with cash earnings far below any reasonable American standard. Most in 
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these groups are also effectively, though not formally, outside the bargaining 
machinery which the AAA operates for and with the commercial farmers. 

The interweaving of economic adjustment and government administra- 
tion was, inescapably, accompanied by strengthening of pressure politics, 
and Professor Schmidt foresaw in 1941 and feared the ruthless insistence on 
higher farm prices which has characterized the larger farm lobby groups in 
1942. 

The book is a balanced study of the intricate devices of agricultural admin- 
istration in the thirties, written against a background of knowledge of paral- 
lel European controls, and showing intimacy with Departmental publica- 
tions, newspaper and magazine comment, and (judiciously) with official in- 
siders. Figures are aplenty and carefully chosen for reliability. For a fault to 
find, the book is ready with sympathy for the plight of the bottom half, but 
most concerned with the measures taken to help the others. 


Washington, D.C. GeorGE S. MITCHELL 


Recent Texts 


Economic History of Europe, 1760-1939. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart. New 
York, London, and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. 
Pp. 734. $4.50. 


Mr. Bogart has written a text that follows the current demand for bring- 
ing history up-to-date. He divides his narrative into three parts of almost 
equal length. The first runs from 1760, the conventional date for the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution in England, to 1870; the second continues 
to 1914; and the third concludes with the beginning of the present World 
War. Each of the first two parts is divided into seven chapters on agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce and commercial policy, transportation, money and 
banking, labor and the labor movement, and population and welfare. Each 
chapter in turn is divided into three or four sections on England, France, and 
Germany with the titles modified to express changes in development, such as 
elevating Germany to second place following England after she had defeated 
France in 1871. In the third part a short chapter at the beginning describes 
the economic causes and characteristics of the First World War, while a 
long chapter at the end discusses the new forms of economic organization in 
Europe produced in the period between the two world wars. It deals rather 
adequately with Russia, more briefly with Italy, and gives a meager sketch 
of the Nazi system in Germany. At the end of each chapter Mr. Bogart pre- 
sents a brief and well-selected bibliography, which will be useful to both stu- 
dents and their teachers. 

The errors that the reviewer finds are few and are concerned either with 
unimportant details, which in a work of such broad scope cannot receive the 
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attention they would be given in a monograph; or else they are clearly mis- 
prints as when, on page 22, the author speaks of Napoleon as if he were the 
ruler of France in 1795, or as when, on page 161, he says the distance from 
Munich to Berlin is 51 miles. The book as a whole shows an extraordinary 
degree of accuracy and it contains no errors of fact or interpretation that 
deserve serious criticism. 

The merits of Mr. Bogart’s book are outstanding. It is well planned accord- 
ing to the latest demands of the public on teachers of European economic his- 
tory. The third part, which deals with the period since 1914 is necessarily in- 
ferior to the two preceding parts because it deals with contemporary events 
and extraordinarily complex developments, so that it is impossible to sum- 
marize the evidence adequately or to give it sound and valuable interpreta- 
tions because of the inevitable lack of perspective. That this is not the fault 
of Mr. Bogart is shown by the ability with which he handles his subject 
down to 1914. He gives excellent summaries, for instance, of French agricul- 
tural and industrial development, where the evidence is always scanty and 
frequently rather unreliable. In other cases where the evidence is more 
nearly adequate, as in that of the industrial revolution in England, he invari- 
ably uses the best authorities, gives a well-written and interesting summary, 
and then adds interpretations and judgments that are notable for their fresh- 
ness and wisdom. This volume is the fruit of a long and successful career of 
teaching and writing. It has the ripeness of experience and the vitality that 
comes from a well-developed imagination. It should be a source of gratifica- 
tion to Mr. Bogart and of pride to our profession. 


University of Michigan ArtTuHur L. DUNHAM 


The Economic Development of the American Nation. By Reginald McGrane. 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1942. Pp. xii, 691. $3.00. 


Written with verve and flavor, this most recent addition to the growing 
family of American economic history texts is by a historian whose special in- 
terest is depressions. 

The opening chapter on the background of exploration is a gem of his- 
torical literature, and the chapter on our adventures in imperialism around 
1900 is likewise outstanding. Excellent also are the discussion of Benjamin 
Franklin’s views on paper money (page 75), the description of the “false in- 
voices” used by the English to surmount our early tariff walls (page 172), 
the clear discussion of the common-law status of early trade unions (page 
213), the lucid explanation of the important part played by the South Im- 
provement Company in obtaining for Rockefeller his oil monopoly (page 
414), and the detailed accounts of the evolution here and abroad of airplanes 
and automobiles (pages 524 ff., 563 ff.). Humanitarians will be interested in 
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the existence of some government-financed relief as far back as the 1819 
crisis (page 176). Seven chapter titles indicate that their contents deal 
largely with panics, but the author does a good job of weaving the story of 
our economic misfortunes into our other economic history. 

There are thirty-one chapters, beginning with the “Lure of the East” 
(Orient) and closing with “The New Deal.” About 18 per cent of the book 
deals with the period before the Revolution, 29 per cent with the period be- 
tween the Revolution and the Civil War, 32 per cent with the era from the 
Civil War to World War I, and the balance, 21 per cent, from 1914 to Pearl 
Harbor. The chapters vary in length: chapter 29 is 50 pages, chapter 30 is 
13 pages, and chapter 31 is 58 pages. The median length is 17 pages. There 
are 28 maps, 13 charts and graphs, 13 cartoons, and 22 illustrations of such 
things as early steamboats, clipper ships, early barbed wire, and the evolution 
of the automobile. At the close of each chapter is an excellent topical bibli- 
ography containing references, not only to books but to pertinent articles, 
something found in few texts. The index is very complete. 

There are two common ways of organizing the material in texts on Ameri- 
can economic history. One is to divide our history into three or four periods, 
usually making the breaks at the Revolution, the Civil War, and sometimes 
at World War I, and then to devote separate chapters to major developments, 
as westward expansion, agriculture, manufacturing, or transportation. 
Such a plan gives considerable degree of topical continuity, but involves the 
disadvantage of some loss of relation between topics, between, let us say, the 
industrial revolution and the agricultural revolution. The other method of or- 
ganization is to handle the material in shorter periods (of about twenty-five 
years), compressing the treatment of all topical developments into one to 
three chapters. By the second procedure, the one employed in this book, 
topical continuity is largely lost, although a better understanding of the inter- 
relations among topics may be gained if there is a strenuous effort to make 
them stand out. Otherwise the result is a hodgepodge of seemingly discon- 
nected facts often confusing to the student. To some extent that is my criti- 
cism of this book, Agriculture, manufacturing, labor, transportation, etc., are 
taken up and laid down at least ten times ; the consolidation movement of the 
last half century is handled in three parts, and all the New Deal agencies are 
lumped together in one 58-page final chapter. 

Considering its size and coverage, Mr. McGrane’s book is reasonably free 
from errors and important omissions. Some of the slips that passed in the 
night were : the omission in the triangular trade chart (page 69) of the ship- 
ment of lumber, fish, and grain from the northern colonies to southern 
Europe (see MacPherson’s Annals, III, pages 572-573) ; the failure to ex- 
plain why the First Bank of the United States was not rechartered (pages 

144, 165) ; and the intimation that Henry George’s Progress and Poverty 
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dealt with “monopolies and trusts” (page 415 )—actually it contains but brief 
mention of them. The industrial revolution is well traced in terms of inven- 
tions and factory growth, but nowhere is the important transition from home 
to factory via the “putting-out system” explained (see, for a good example, 
B. Hazard’s study of the Massachusetts shoe industry ). Little use is made of 
economic principles ; and despite all the space devoted to panics, the business- 
cycle concept is not described. Nevertheless, this is a stimulating and well- 
written text whose chief fault is its organization. 


University of Illinois DonaLp L. KEMMERER 


Economic Development in Europe. By Clive Day. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1942. Pp. xxii, 746. $4.00. 


The history of Europe, to several generations, meant the development and 
interplay of the five great European powers. Europeans as such had no 
history. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, Italians, and all the 
others had common elements in their respective histories, but they had no 
common history. 

Mr. Day’s book is in keeping with this tradition. Each member of the pen- 
tarchy sings its national anthem. England was the first nation to enter the 
promised land of industrial capitalism. The age-long development of free in- 
stitutions on English soil finally released the amount of creative entrepre- 
neurial energy that was necessary to give to the wheel of economic history a 
new and faster spin. England reaped the reward of the pioneer during the 
nineteenth century ; she began to pay the penalty for being the first and not 
the last innovator during the twentieth century. 

France, before the dawn of the new era of industrialism, was the most 
populous and the richest nation in Europe. In modern times, she fell be- 
hind: first behind England, her ancient imperial rival, and then behind Ger- 
many, her enemy in more recent times. The economic ambitions of French- 
men were not up to fully capitalistic standards : “To acquire a little property, 
a little house, a little business, a little income from investments, is the dream 
of millions of French people.” But nevertheless, “the best description that one 
can give of pre-war France is that is was a happy country.”* France was 
weak in output but strong in welfare. 

Germany was late in taking the road to industrial progress. Once started, 
she put her all into the new system of sweat and toil. Her industrial develop- 
ment came closest to the great American model of industrialism. But Ger- 
many suffered from the lack of balance and of savoir-faire that characterize 
forced growth. To the outside world she appeared as an upstart and a men- 
ace, to herself she was a complex of unadjusted difficulties and antagonisms. 
She was not happy and she contributed heavily to the misery of Europe. 


1 Siegfried, as quoted on page 316, and page 277, respectively. 
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“Russia was transformed in a decade. One author properly refers to the 
Arabian Nights to furnish a parallel. ... Whatever may be the meaning of a 
‘classless socialist society,’ this certainly is true, that never has a great society 
been so far transformed in breadth and depth, in a few years, as was Russian 
society in the decade covered by the first two plans” (pages 600-601). Russia 
jumped from the past to the future and skipped the present. 

Italy after 1500 has made so few contributions to economic development 
that twenty pages, ten of them devoted to Fascism, tell her story. “Spain and 
Ireland count for little in the economic life of the present” (page vi). Their 
economic history is added to that of the Big Five because there is “no better 
way to suggest the reasons why some countries have become rich than to 
analyze the conditions which have made other countries poor” (page vi). 

Within the limitations set by the basic standard of reference on the one 
hand, and the functions and requirements of a textbook on the other, Mr. 
Day gives an excellent exposition of the economic developments in Europe of 
the kind I have indicated. The narrative flows very agreeably ; its divisions 
are well organized and clearly marked ; statistical evidence is judiciously sup- 
plied ; and the political setting through which the flow of economic events 
moves is given due attention. Professional economists would probably like to 
see a wider application of the tools of modern economic theory ; the book 
shows no trace, for instance, of “marginalism” and all that goes with it. Pro- 
fessional sociologists will argue that the “interrelation of economics and 
politics in history” (page iii), to the treatment of which the author points 
with justifiable pride, is only one out of the great number of “interrelations” 
which a full-bodied account of social life has to consider. And professional 
historians will wonder why the five introductory chapters on economic life 
during the Middle Ages leave out the church to such an extent that no entry 
in the index is required. 

Some minor considerations might be added: (1) The gold equivalents in 
dollars given on page 351 of the present edition of the book are the same that 
were given on page 227 of the first edition in 1933—before the dollar was de- 
valued ; (2) On page 461 the abolition of the system of entails and on page 
468 the introduction of vacations with pay for the working class are credited 
to the Nazi government. These achievements belong to the statesmen of the 
First Republic. (3) In the chapter on Italy the following passage occurs: “A 
new tax on agricultural income imposed in 1923 allowed landed proprietors 
to deduct as an expense payments to wage laborers and share-croppers, but 
refused a similar deduction to peasants doing their own work—they must 
pay a tax on the produce not only of their land but also of their labor” (page 
624). Since the tax was meant as an income tax, the critical implication of 
the passage would seem unwarranted. (4) The title of chapter XX reads: 
“Germany : Transition to National Socialism.” The abbreviation in the run- 
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ning head turns this into: “Germany: Transition to Socialism.” (5) There is 
a fairly large number of misprints. But only the one at the bottom of page 
236 affects the meaning ; here read: “after 1923” instead of “after 1932.” 

Finally a point of somewhat broader interest may be mentioned. Mr. Day 
writes: “When occasion arose (1932) to amend the reparations settlement 
following the Hoover moratorium, the French government was in the hands 
of conservatives who demanded still their pound of flesh. Their refusal to 
compromise caused the fall of the Briining government, the last which might 
have saved the Weimar republic, and paved the way for Hitler” (page 358). 
Dr. Briining has recently thrown additional light on this matter : “I was not 
overthrown because of failure in the reparation and disarmament problems. 
My overthrow was caused by the opinion of the clique surrounding the 
President, that these questions were practically solved and I was no longer 
needed. It was made clear to the President (of which he in turn quite frankly 
informed me) that, if I should be permitted to remain in office for three 
more months, my success would be so widely recognized by the public, that 
he would not dare to dismiss me and to prepare a coup d’état of the right- 
ists.”? 


Stanford University Kart BopeE 


Shorter Notices 


American Dairy Cattle: Their Past and Future. By E. Parmalee Prentice. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xix, 453. $3.00. 


Mr. Prentice has rendered an invaluable service to students of breeding dairy cattle 
and to dairy cattle breeders themselves. He tells us that in the study of this subject for 
the first fifteen hundred years: of the Christian era not less than two hundred books 
were read, many of them in Latin, some in large folios and many in fine print, others 
in French and German, a few in English and a few in Italian. For the history from 
1500 to 1700 a much larger number were consulted, many written in Latin. Hundreds 
of other books and sources were read and data assembled from all parts of the world 
to bring the history of dairy cattle to 1942. Unique sources of material such as the 
Port and Custom House books in England and thousands of advertisements from the 
London Times give us viewpoints that very few persons would have the resources and 
patience to bring to light. All this shows that this history is as complete as is probably 
necessary to establish the thesis that Mr. Prentice defends. That thesis is that there 
is no such thing as a “pure-bred” dairy animal, a point of view with which I agree. 
There can be only registered and grade animals. 

No real systems of breeding were developed down through the centuries, although 
beginning with Bakewell in the middle of the eighteenth century men began to make 
improvement through culling, selection, and good feeding. Men of Bakewell’s type be- 
came known as breeders through the publicity that came from the sale of their stock. 


? Letter dated January 11, 1940; printed in: Hans Heymann, Plan for a Permanent 
Peace (New York, 1941), 38-39. 
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They contributed nothing in the way of any scientific system of breeding because really 
there was no such thing as science of breeding, except selection and the mating of the 
best to the best. 

The foundation of pedigree registry associations began with the founding of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club in 1868. This club published its first herd book in 1871. 
The Ayrshire, Guernsey, Holstein, and Brown Swiss associations were founded soon 
after, with the exception of the registry of Dairy Shorthorns which began in 1915. 
Similar registry associations were formed in the countries of the origin of the several 
breeds soon after the founding of the breed associations in America so that pedigrees 
might be extended on animals imported into America. The period from 1880 to 1900 
was a period of great development of the breeds in America. 

Mr. Prentice claims that little real progress has been made by the members of these 
breed associations and that the only real improvement of a scientific nature in breed- 
ing practices began with the development of herd testing, the computation of bull in- 
dices, and the use of the progeny test. I agree with this in general, but dairy cattle have 
improved in America since 1880 and all testing and the publication of records have 
helped. Progress has been slow and breeders have not taken advantage of all the sci- 
entific facts that have been available to them. However, Mr. Prentice’s criticism aimed 
at the national breed associations is somewhat harsh in spots. The fact remains that 
registered animals tested in Dairy Herd Improvement Associations do produce more 
than grade animals and produce more economically. 

It must be remembered that all the improvement among grade animals has been 
brought about by the use of registered bulls. There is perhaps just as much opportu- 
nity for improvement within each dairy breed registry as there is to be derived from 
crossing breeds. The time may come when the members of the breed associations may 
choose to admit to registry some of the grades within their own breeds. 

The formation of the American Dairy Cattle Club in Illinois in 1936 and the pub- 
lication of the book American Dairy Catile, both largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Prentice, mark the beginning of another period in the development of dairy cattle 
breeding in the United States. The men who are cooperating in this enterprise are as 
earnest and well meaning in their efforts as any other group of dairymen. There should 
be no feeling of enmity between this association and the other breed associations because 
all the members of all the associations have only one goal, the improvement of the dairy 
cow in America. High production is the most important single factor in economical pro- 
duction and any new organization having as its motive increased production must be 
welcomed. 

American Dairy Cattle will stimulate thought and much discussion. Many of us will 
be chagrined to find out that we know so many things are not true in the light of the 
facts as brought out in the historical part of this book. That is a good thing. Many will 
not agree entirely with all of the suggestions in the book. This is good, too, for it will 
provoke discussion and new ideas will be born. 

The book is somewhat hard to read because one is led off into the footnotes very 
often and has to work to get back into the theme of the chapter; but this can be ex- 
cused because of the wealth of interesting material that is hooked together. 

From an economic standpoint it is impossible to estimate the amount of genuine good 
that the ideas brought to focus in this book may do. Mr. Prentice estimates that the 
average yearly production of dairy herds may be increased fifteen pounds of butterfat 
per generation through the use of progeny-tested sires. This will mean more profit for 
the producer and more comfort and economy to the consumer through decreased cost 
of production. And there seems to be no limit to where this production may go, when 
we have authentic records of yearly production as high as 1,400 pounds of butterfat. 
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Whether these great improvements in production come about through the American 
Dairy Cattle Club or through the efforts of the individual dairy breed associations is 
immaterial. One of my old teachers taught me long ago, “It does not matter when work 
is done, so long as it is done.” 

Mr. Prentice has done a fine job in teaching us the correct history of the early be- 
ginnings of our great industry. American Dairy Cattle: Their Past and Future must 
be required reading on every livestock student’s list. 


Cornell University E. S. SAvacE 


The Beginnings of the Petroleum Industry: Sources and Bibliography. By Paul H. 
Giddens, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission: 1941. Pp. 195. Paper- 
bound. 


Here is an excellent collection of source materials developed when Mr. Giddens was 
preparing The Birth of the Oil Industry. In its scope the work is more limited than 
the title indicates, for it is confined largely to the organization and promotion of the 
enterprises responsible for the drilling of the Drake well near Titusville, Pennsylvania. 
Approximately one third of the text is devoted to seventy-two letters written by various 
persons concerned with the ventures from 1854 to 1859; one third is composed of an 
unusually comprehensive chronological bibliography of newspaper articles published 
from 1848 to 1940, relating primarily to Pennsylvania petroleum; and the remaining 
third includes introduction, miscellaneous material, and indexes. 

The letters exchanged among the pioneer oil operators are of interest not only in 
terms of the history of petroleum but for the light they shed on business practices in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Particularly striking are the facts that neither the small 
amount of money required to start the enterprise nor the vast possibilities that lay ahead 
was sufficient to expedite the undertaking. But despite the trials and tribulations, which 
were many and varied, the persistence of the New York lawyers and promoters, Bissell 
and Eveleth, aided by the retired Connecticut clergyman, Anson Sheldon, ultimately re- 
sulted in successful conclusion of the venture. 

Throughout the correspondence there is an interesting contrast. All who viewed the 
primitive workings at the oil spring were imbued with enthusiasm, while the stock 
jobbing of the promoters aroused considerable skepticism. Difficulties were encountered 
in the early efforts because of the unlimited liability of New York joint-stock com- 
panies. Interest in the enterprise was stimulated in New Haven by the comprehensive 
and favorable report of Professor Benjamin Silliman, Jr., of Yale College, regarding 
the character and possible uses of oil. The enterprise was reorganized as the Pennsyl- 
vania Rock Oil Company of Connecticut with the professor as president. Edwin L. 
Drake, in whom the New Haven capitalists had confidence, was engaged to supervise 
exploitation of the property. The first well was completed in August, 1859, and that 
date marks the beginning of the rapid growth of the petroleum industry. 

This little volume gives color, depth, personality, and realism to the business deals 
which led to the fundamental transition of petroleum from random to industrial ex- 
ploitation. It largely confirms what was known or inferred but is nonetheless of con- 
siderable interest. 


Department of Petroleum Economics JosErH E. Pocure 

The Chase National Bank NorMAN D. FitzGeratp 
John S. Wright, Prophet of the Prairies. By Lloyd Lewis. Chicago: The Prairie Farmer 

Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. viii, 215. $2.50. 

Wright was a well-educated New Englander. In the early eighteen thirties, while in 
his teens, he moved to Chicago and was long identified with varied interests of the 


1 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
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growing West. Conspicuous as a leader in the educational life of Illinois, he agitated 
for many school reforms, and at his own expense built Chicago’s first school building. 
This outstanding rural figure, so little remembered today, could also be called the 
father of Chicago’s park system. In the forties he fought against the timber monopolists 
and played an important role in bringing the Illinois Central Railroad into being. Al- 
ways a staunch believer in the future of the West, particularly Chicago, he never 
missed an opportunity to point out the great advantages possessed by the new country. 

Varied and important as were his achievements, it is, however, in the field of agri- 
cultural journalism that Wright’s name will probably be remembered longest. Despite 
the fact that he had never worked on a farm, he became the chief organizer of the 
Union Agricultural Society, and later editor and publisher of The Union Agriculturist, 
a Chicago farm magazine, which eventually became the Prairie Farmer. It was fitting 
in 1941, the hundredth anniversary of the inauguration of the Prairie Farmer, that the 
Prairie Farmer Publishing Company should publish this biography of John S. Wright, 
the founder of so well known an agricultural journal. 

During Wright’s association with the paper, the Farmer was considered “spicy and 
interesting” by its contemporaries. Little emphasis was placed on the highly “scientific” 
phases of farming. The “Educational Department” and the “Mechanical Department” 
served as the channels for this pioneer’s interest in all phases of education and ma- 
chinery and these features became justly famous. 

Mr. Lewis’s volume is an interesting, well-written biography. A goodly amount of 
history is contained in these pages which are concentrated on Wright’s most produc- 
tive years—the thirty years prior to the Civil War. The format is attractive, and nu- 
merous illustrations, mainly from the Prairie Farmer, add charm to the book. While I 
should have appreciated a wider use of supporting footnotes as well as a bibliography, 
I nevertheless welcome this biography as an addition to our knowledge of the pre- 
Civil War period and its important agrarian leaders. 


Dartmouth College A. L. DEMAREE 


France and the Levant: from the Bourbon Restoration to the Peace of Kutiah. By 
Vernon John Puryear. With an introduction by Henri Hauser. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in History, Vol. XXVII.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 252. $2.50. 


Mr. Puryear has already published England, Russia, and the Straits Question, 1844- 
1853 (1931) and International Economics and Diplomacy in the Near East, 1834-1853 
(1935) ; these were concerned chiefly with British diplomacy. The volume reviewed 
here covers the years 1814-1833, and in it the emphasis is laid on France. A projected 
volume is to be entitled Napoleon and Eastern Europe. This method of working back- 
ward is unusual and disconcerting, and it is to be hoped that someday Mr. Puryear 
will pull his studies together by writing a history of the Near Eastern question in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

The thesis of this volume on France and the Levant is simple enough. In the eight- 
eenth century France was the most important European power in the Near East, both 
politically and commercially, but by 1814 this position had been greatly weakened. As 
a result of her defeat, her prestige had fallen below that of England, Austria, and 
Russia ; at home, the course of the revolution had destroyed the monopoly of Marseilles 
which had been the mainstay of French commerce in the Levant. The government of 
Louis XVIII hoped to recover at least the commercial position enjoyed before 1789, 
but its almost prohibitive tariff on agricultural imports closed the French market to 
products of the Levant. In 1823 the French commercial flag was represented at Con- 
stantinople by sixteen ships, as opposed to over three hundred from England, four hun- 
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dred from Russia, and six hundred from Austria. As the outbreak of the Greek revolu- 
tion provided still more complications, French policy shifted its objective from Turkey 
to Egypt. French merchants became interested in Egyptian cotton; a French military 
mission was sent to Egypt, and Mehemet Ali ordered warships to be built in French 
ports. During the war between Greece and Turkey, in which Egypt supported Turkey, 
France joined with Britain and Russia to help Greece and even sent troops to the 
Morea; but when Russia imposed very moderate terms on Turkey in the treaty of 
Adrianople, France felt free once more to encourage Egypt. Accordingly the ministry 
of Polignac adopted the plan of Drovetti, the consul general in Egypt, according to 
which Mehemet Ali was to be invited to conquer the Barbary regencies of Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Algeria. This was as fantastic as Polignac’s other scheme, concocted early 
in 1829 when the collapse of Turkey appeared imminent, which provided for the parti- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire among Austria, Russia, and Greece, the extension of 
France to the Rhine, and the cession of the Dutch colonies to Great Britain. Britain, 
however, opposed the Drovetti plan whereupon Polignac organized a French expedi- 
tion to Algeria and Mehemet Ali turned his attention to Syria. 

In general, France supported Egypt in the war with Turkey, but, becoming alarmed 
lest the success of Mehemet Ali would force the tsar to drastic intervention on behalf 
of the sultan (under the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi), she finally mediated between Me- 
hemet and Mahmoud and brought about the treaty of Kutiah. Mr. Puryear, in his con- 
cluding chapter, has something to say about the “paradoxes” revealed by the policy of 
France and of other powers. Would it not be better to say that French policy was op- 
portunistic? When it failed in one direction, it charted another course; Egypt, it seems 
to me, was a pawn in the game of French diplomacy, rather than an end in itself. What 
France gained from her policy “was never tabulated” (page 217) ; unfortunately, Mr. 
Puryear does not take up the question whether French commerce profited much from 
the diplomatic support of Egypt. Ultimately, in 1840, despite the help given by France, 
Mehemet Ali had to retire from Syria. 

Mr. Puryear has made extensive use of archives in various European capitals and 
has written a careful diplomatic history of the period; his literary style has much im- 
proved since he wrote his first volume. In that volume Mr. Puryear charged that in 
1849 and 1853, Stratford Canning, the British ambassador at Constantinpole, had caused 
British men-of-war to pass through the Dardanelles, thereby violating the Convention 
of the Straits of 1841. This was denied by the late Professor Temperley in his England 
and the Near East: the Crimea (1936). Mr. Puryear returns to the charge in an ap- 
pendix to France and the Levant; this does not seem germane to the theme of the book, 
and, in view of Temperley’s death, is in very questionable taste (at least Mr. Puryear 
might have mentioned that a counter-reply to his rejoinder was no longer possible). 


The University of Chicago BERNADOTTE E, SCHMITT 


Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667-1750. A Study of the Influence of Commerce on 
Anglo-Spanish Diplomacy in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century. By Jean O. 
McLachlan, with a foreword by the late Professor Harold Temperley. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 249. $3.50. 


This book is not so much a monograph as a collection of monographic articles. After 
an introductory chapter on British trade with Spain, 1667-1700, there are four chapters 
focused on as many episodes in Anglo-Spanish relations from 1700 to 1750: the entry 
of England into the War of the Spanish Succession, the Commercial Treaty of 1713 
and the Asiento Contract, the depredations crisis of 1737-1739, and the Commercial 
Treaty of 1750. These are followed by an appendix on “Patifio and the Economic De- 
velopment of the Spanish Empire,” a fifteen-page bibliography, nearly fifty pages of 
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notes, and a twenty-page index. Two graphs show “British Trade to Old Spain” (1701- 
1781) and “The Foreign Trade of Old Spain in the Late Eighteenth Century” (year 
and source of information not indicated). 

According to the foreword by the late Professor Temperley, “the most important of 
Miss McLachlan’s conclusions [is] that the trade of Old Spain and the Mediterranean 
was, at the dawn of the eighteenth century, always more important to England than 
the trade of New Spain and of the West Indies.” Miss McLachlan herself believes 
that if her study “has any value, it is because it presents a new explanation of Anglo- 
Spanish diplomatic disputes, the interests of British traders to Old Spain.” In my 
opinion, however, her most important conclusions are that the South Sea Company 
made poor use of its commercial privileges in Spanish America and that, although 
badly managed, the company exerted a powerful and at times decisive influence on the 
course of Anglo-Spanish relations from 1713 to 1750. At any rate, the activities and 
interests of the company form the main thread of her narrative. 

It is to be regretted that Miss McLachlan did not make more extensive use of pre- 
vious studies of the Spanish American aspect of her problem, such as those of Curtis 
Nettels, Roland D. Hussey, Ricardo Levene, and other historians in the United States 
and Latin America. Even in regard to Old Spain there are occasional indications of a 
lack of thorough familiarity with the literature of the subject, and the book is some- 
what lacking in clarity, order, and polish. To be sure, Miss McLachlan has made ex- 
cellent use of manuscript materials, both Spanish and English, but her book suffers 
from the defect that so often accompanies this virtue among the present generation of 
historians: it gives disproportionate attention to the study of manuscript sources and 
to the presentation of the new facts culled from them. 

Nevertheless, Miss McLachlan deserves great credit for having brought to light many 
unknown and important facts, and these, together with her frequently stimulating com- 
ments on them, make her book an unusually important contribution to the history of 
Anglo-Spanish relations in the first half of the eighteenth century. Its significance is 
indicated by the closing sentence of her final chapter: “The British trade to Old Spain 
was as influential in determining Anglo-Spanish relations in the first half of the eight- 
teenth century as the trade to the West Indies, but more important than either were the 
abstract ideals of statecraft, and the practical details of politics.” 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


The Automobile Industry: The Coming of Age of Capitalism’s Favorite Child. By 
E. D. Kennedy. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. Pp. 333. $3.00. 


Beginning with inventors of the 1890’s, Mr. Kennedy traces the development of 
motor cars and their makers to “the end of Model T,” discusses “the vanishing cus- 
tomer” of 1930-1933, then broadly generalizes about the current (1940) competitive 
condition of “capitalism’s favorite child.” He believes competition in the automobile 
industry has declined greatly—so greatly that the steel industry “is now, from the 
standpoint of the number of significant producers, much more competitive than the 
automobile industry, although the auto industry was the last refuge of competition for 
a good many years” (p. 324-325). 

To be sure, three companies did make before the present war more than ninety per 
cent of the motor cars, but I query this comparison of the two industries. There was 
shrinkage in the number of firms; but I question the mortality figures adduced. In cit- 
ing a decline from seven hundred producers who marketed cars before 1916 to only 
three “at all robust” manufacturers today, Mr. Kennedy completely shifts his definition 
of “manufacturers” from makes (trade names) of cars in counting his seven hundred 
to one of corporate units in counting his three companies (p. 83). While few car pro- 
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ducers remained in business in 1940, the number of firms in an industry is not neces- 
sarily a final determinant of the degree of competition. 

One of the best historical interpretations in the book is the discussion of localization 
(pp. 13-15). Mr. Kennedy asks why the Eastern automobile manufacturer failed, point- 
ing out that New England in particular “had behind it a long tradition of manufactur- 
ing and mechanical ingenuity.” The answer given is that he “tended to produce cars in 
the aristocratic tradition and to seek his market only among the decidedly well-to-do.” 
I am not sure that this is the only explanation, but Mr. Kennedy develops that particular 
thesis somewhat convincingly. 

This popular, largely descriptive account, abounding with facts and figures, is in spots 
most readable, in others a veritable timetable (see, for example, pp. 224-225). The book, 
however, is still worth the attention of all students of the motor industry’s history. 


The University of Buffalo Ratpxu C. Epstern 


The Needle Trades. By Joel Seidman. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. Pp. xviii, 
356. $2.50. 


This is the first volume in a series entitled “Labor in Twentieth Century America.” 
The purpose of the series, say the editors, is to present “a definitive history of the men 
and women who have worked for a living in the nation’s major fields of production” 
during a period when American industrial enterprise has been undergoing such momen- 
tous changes in the managerial field, in labor relations, in respect to the economy as 
a whole, and in connection with institutions of government. 

In The Needle Trades, Mr. Seidman has made an excellent contribution to the his- 
tory of American labor. He has selected for his analysis the workers in the men’s and 
women’s garment industries, the millinery, cloth hat and cap, and the fur trades. In a 
sense, these trades are children of the twentieth century, for although the making of 
clothing outside the home was of considerable importance in the preceding decades, its 
relative position was less striking than at present, when practically all wearing apparel 
is factory made. For a variety of reasons these trades have attracted considerable at- 
tention. They have evolved from sweatshops, in which business methods were primi- 
tive and working conditions deplorable, to well-organized industries (considering the 
size of the business unit), which are models of close cooperation between management 
and the unions. They have reflected the tides of immigration, but in the years of most 
striking expansion they have been manned largely by Russian Jewish workers, with a 
later addition of a sizable number of Italians. They have been located in highly urban- 
ized areas, but have recently been undergoing a certain amount of dispersion. Their 
union histories are filled with bitter struggles and important successes. 

Although there are a number of earlier works dealing with the whole or with cer- 
tain aspects of these trades and workers, Mr. Seidman’s volume is the most inclusive, 
readable, and scholarly treatment available. He brings to his task the rather happy 
combination of careful training in economic research and a variety of experiences within 
the trade-union field. The result is a balanced analysis of the economic factors of the 
needle trades and a realistic description of the functioning of the several unions. 

The first few chapters define the needle trades and describe the nature of the labor 
force and the conditions of work. Then there follows the story of the rise of the unions 
and their postwar development ; the internecine war in the 1920’s between the left-wing 
and right-wing factions (which lacks some of the color and vigor of the battle itself) ; 
the years of depression and recovery; the present philosophy and strategy in collective 
bargaining; the cultural and beneficial aspects of needle-trades unionism; and a final 
chapter on problems ahead. 

The physical make-up of the book suggests that it was designed for the general reader 
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rather than for the student. Statistical materials in the text are limited, a more elab- 
orate collection being placed in an appendix, where there appears also an extensive 
bibliographical note. Citations are placed at the end of chapters rather than in footnotes. 

If the future volumes in the series are as competently done as this one, the editors are 
to be congratulated. I hope that it is not inappropriate to suggest the possibility of 
making the forthcoming studies comparative. Can, for instance, the particular brand 
of unionism developed by the needle trades, which are light industries where competi- 
tion is high and capital requirements low, be applied in the fields of the newer union- 
ism in the highly integrated capital-goods industries? Such an orientation would pro- 
duce not only a series of important case histories, but would also be a more compre- 
hensive contribution to the materials of labor history. 


New York University Lots MacDonaLp 


American Taxation: Its History as a Social Force in Democracy. By Sidney Ratner. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1942. Pp. 561. $4.50. 


This account of Federal taxes from the founding of the Federal Government to the 
present differs from the usual tax history in emphasizing the fact that taxes are “in- 
struments of economic justice and social welfare.” Consequently, more space is given 
to Congressional debates than to the detailed provisions of the successive tax laws. For 
the same reasons, Supreme Court decisions, and the views of the justices writing them, 
receive a good deal of attention. 

Consideration of State and local taxes has been omitted, except for State personal 
income and inheritance taxes before the Civil War. Therefore, the title is misleading, 
for State and local taxes have, in the past, comprised by far the largest part of the total 
American tax burden. Moreover, these tax systems offer a fertile field for cultivation 
to one who is interested in taxes as a social force. Mr. Ratner criticizes the Federal 
tax system because “it takes too large a percentage of low incomes as compared with 
high incomes” (p. 513); but the table supporting this statement shows that Federal 
taxes take a smaller percentage of income for the lowest income group than for all 
groups combined, whereas State and local taxes take a larger percentage of income for 
the lowest income group than for any other. 

Mr. Ratner strongly favors progressive personal income, death, and excess profits 
taxes, and condemns customs duties and excises as regressive. There is no discussion 
of shifting and incidence; it is apparently assumed that all commodity taxes are shifted 
in full to the consumer, and that the expenditure patterns of rich and poor are such 
that all are equally regressive in their incidence, whether levied on luxuries or neces- 
sities (see pp. 510-511). Since these assumptions are at once somewhat debatable and 
vital to Mr. Ratner’s thesis, his failure to discuss them is unfortunate, even though 
many of them are widely accepted. 

In other instances, where Mr. Ratner’s position is even less tenable, adequate sup- 
port for the conclusions drawn is not given. For example, Mr. Ratner condemns the 
social-security payroll taxes as regressive (p. 457), and ignores their benefit features. 
Since they are intended to be benefit taxes, the question of their regressivity is beside 
the point; and if the benefit principle is to be abandoned, some reason for doing so 
seems to be called for. Apparently benefit taxes have no place in Mr. Ratner’s scheme 
of taxation. 

Payroll taxes are criticized further as having reduced the buying power of the low- 
income groups enough to hinder recovery. The only support given for this is the growth 
of the reserve funds (pp. 457-458). It is concluded that “socially desirable procedure 
in peace time” requires support of old-age payments from general revenues and reduc- 
tion of the tax for unemployment benefits to current needs. If benefit payments should 
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increase in later years the Treasury would “be compelled to make up any yearly defici- 
encies which resulted.” This is too radical a change to be proposed without giving a 
well-reasoned case for it. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the volume as a whole offers a useful and readable 
account of the development of the Federal tax system and some of the political and 
economic factors shaping this development. This emphasis is important in a field that 
has, until recently, tended to assume that taxes as an instrument of social reform are 
always undesirable. Mr. Ratner’s position would be more convincing, however, if it 
were based on a carefully reasoned argument. 


Vassar College MaseL NEWCOMER 


Chapters in the History of Organised Labor in Texas. By Ruth A. Allen. Austin: 
The University of Texas, 1941. Pp. 258. Gratis. 


This little book was written “... to enlist students ...in (1) gathering and preserv- 
ing records and ephemera connected with labor in the State, the area and the Nation, 
and (2) making the resulting information available as organized and socially perti- 
nent knowledge. ..” (p. 15). 

The introductory chapter contains a summary of the readings included in the book. 
Seven of the remaining chapters are devoted entirely to episodes in the history of labor 
in Texas. These include the following: “The Period of the Great Upheaval, 1880-1890” ; 
“A Cowboy Strike,” which was, incidentally, the first and only cowboy strike; “The 
Capitol Boycott,” which is a study in peaceful labor tactics; “United Mine Workers in 
Texas”; “Sketch History of the Texas State Federation of Labor”; “The Negro in 
the State Federation of Labor”; and “The Oil Workers’ Union, 1903.” At the end of 
each of these chapters there is an appendix containing reproduced documentary mate- 
rials drawn upon in the preparation of the chapter immediately preceding. The tenth 
chapter is composed of a list of some of the documentary materials now available in 
the University of Texas Library—materials which were not used in the preparation of 
this book. These include labor newspapers published by unions in Texas and records 
of unions functioning in Texas. 

In my opinion, Miss Allen has done an excellent job of weaving together the many 
loose and tangled strands with which she dealt. I regret, however, that the many gaps 
in the available materials apparently rendered it impossible for Miss Allen to devote 
a chapter to the activities of employers’ associations, especially since I believe, for 
example, that organized employer activity might have been largely responsible for the 
disappearance of the United Mine Workers in less than two decades (p. 9). In addi- 
tion, I would have been interested in a more detailed discussion of the role of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance “. .. which made its appearance in the Southwest after the railway strike 
of 1886...” (p. 128). 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute WILLIAM J. PHILLIPS, JR. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 1940-1941. By the Na- 
tional Archives. Washington, D. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1942. Pp. vii, 95. 


This report, issued by the new Archivist Solon J. Buck, covers the last year of work 
supervised by his predecessor R. D. W. Connor. It contains the usual summary ac- 
count of materials transferred from government offices to the Archives during the year 
(82,000 cubic feet), and of the publications and activities of the archival staff, which 
was unusually hard pressed because of the demands of defense agencies. These rapidly 
multiplying bodies not only needed to use many old records, but also wished to get rid 
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of accumulations as rapidly as possible in order to make room for more. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that a good proportion of the Archivist’s report is concerned 
not with the manners and methods of keeping records, but with procedures for con- 
trolling their future production and for destroying those which have no historical in- 
terest or value, or which can be adequately preserved in microfilm. Since the inventory 
of Federal records disclosed the existence in 1937 of almost 3,000,000 cubic feet in the 
District of Columbia alone, while the total capacity of the document areas of the Na- 
tional Archives Building is just over 2,000,000 cubic feet, the problem is not simple. 

The Archives has also issued a processed List of Climatological Records in the Na- 
tional Archives. This List is preceded by an admirable introduction sketching the his- 
tory of the meteorological activities of Federal agencies to 1891 and of the movement 
that resulted in the establishment of the Weather Bureau in that year. There is an 
analysis of the records and a full explanation of their original arrangement as well as 
of their rearrangement by the National Archives. This publication ought to be of use 
to many economic historians whether or not they need to consult the original records. 
It is called “Special List No. 1,” and it deserves more attention and praise than it is 
likely to get. 

An Alphabetical List of Federal World War Agencies, 1914-1921 fills no less than 
123 pages and constitutes the second preliminary stage in the production of a forth- 
coming Handbook of Federal World War Agencies, 1914-1921. 


Bard College Aspot EMERSON SMITH 
Columbia University 


Communications 


The editors of THE JouRNAL are happy to announce that a small group of loyal mem- 
bers of the Association have again volunteered to defray the cost of publishing an an- 
nual supplement. To those sponsors who have underwritten the cost of printing and 
mailing a second issue of The Tasks of Economic History, the editors of THE JouRNAL 
are deeply grateful. The stimulating reports on the progress of current research in eco- 
nomic history which were presented at the Second Annual Meeting of the Association 
richly deserve publication. But, inasmuch as they are essentially “progress reports” 
rather than definitive papers, they ought not to be published in the regular issues of THE 
JournaAL. The officers of the Association are hopeful that The Tasks of Economic His- 
tory may be published regularly each December. But, whether that will be possible de- 
pends wholly on the rate at which membership in the Association grows. And that 
depends on the missionary zeal of each member. 

* * * 

Shepard B. Clough has been called into government service and has therefore been 
compelled to resign temporarily his duties as Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
and Associate Editor of THE JouRNAL. Thomas C. Cochran has been appointed Acting 
Secretary-Treasurer and Frederic C. Lane, Acting Associate Editor. 

In this man-devouring war we must be prepared to expect the withdrawals of many 
scholars from their peacetime work. Nonetheless, the Economic History Association 
will be greatly handicapped by Mr. Clough’s resignation. Without his business acumen, 
and his editorial sagacity, neither the Association nor THE JouURNAL could have been 
launched. E.A. J. J. 
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